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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Ralph Albertson, editor, author, and thoroughgoing liberal, 
has put us all in his debt again with his clear-cut analysis of a 
highly confused and overemotionalized subject in his contribution 
What We Mean By Communism. 


Herbert E. Benton, minister of the Universalist Church of the 
Messiah, Philadelphia, expresses his conviction anent the current 
theological discussion in his contention that Our Greatest Need is 
Production of Moral and Spiritual Power. 


Dana E. Klotzle, the dynamic and successful young minister 
of one of our youngest churches, Wellesley Fells, Massachusetts, 
urges a broad approach to religion in his article Universalism, 
Voice or Echo. , 

G 


Stanley Manning says of the symbols of religion Put Them 
All Together. Dr. Manning, Chairman of the Five Year Program and 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Universalist Church of 
America, feels strongly that we need action in the present crisis 
more than words. 
@ 


Rosalie A. West, new Executive Secretary of The Association 
of Universalist Women, is the kind of religious liberal that com- 
mands the utmost respect. Alone and unaided, in a strange land 
and in a strange culture, she thought her own way through to 
genuine universalism. From a background of long and intimate 
tellowship with Hindus and Moslems as well as Christians, Mrs. 
West writes her fine plea for Reason With Tolerance. 


Frank Blackford is a layman whose vigorous and healthy 
liberalism leaves no one in doubt where he stands. Out in El 
Dorado, Ohio, Frank Blackford is also known as a most successful 
scientific farmer. He carries his scientitic spirit into his life philoso- 
phy. In this spirit he comments on Baughan Versus the Insurgents. 


Robert E. Davis, minister-elect of the First Universalist Church 
of Buffalo, New York, is a young man acutely sensitive to the 
social and individual needs of men and women today. Discussing 
our theological debate, Mr. Davis uses the words of an old southern 
proverb, How Much Sand Does it Pour Into Your Craw, to indicate 
his strong conviction of the need for ethical action on behalf of 
suffering humanity. 

oS 


Charles E. Packard, Associate Professor of Biology, Alfred Uni- 
versity, adds his plea for a broad inclusive spirit in the Universalist 
fellowship in Whose is the World? 


A. Ingham Bicknell needs no introduction to Universalists. He 
has long held a position of leadership in our church. He has served 
his church faithfully and well in many capacities. As Treasurer for 
many years, he has rendered outstanding service. Mr. Bicknell 
disagrees with the editor's contention that we should reclassify 
our funds with a view to seeing what could be now used for much 
needed church work. Under the caption The Treasurer to the 
Editor we gladly print our Treasurer's point of view. 
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Hungary Honors Carleton Fisher 


ORD has just come to us that on July 4 Carl- 

eton Miner Fisher, Universalist Service Com- 
mittee representative in Europe, was decorated by 
the Hungarian government with the Hungarian 
Officers Cross for “meritorious services to the Re- 
public.” 


In our July number we printed a pictorial report 
on Hungary which showed some of the happy re- 
sults of our Universalist-Unitarian co-operative 
project in that unfortunate land. The project is a 
most modest one measured in terms of the great 
need for European relief. Mr. Fisher has called 
it “a drop in the bucket” and is very modest about 
his own part in the work. Nevertheless the Hun- 
garian relief work is important, so important that 
the Hungarian government included Mr. Fisher 
and his Unitarian associate Ilona Kojsza in its 
friendly and appreciative gesture when foreign 
workers were recognized. So we are happy over 
this well deserved honor that has come to both of 
these energetic and self sacrificing relief workers. 


It was at Williamstown, Massachusetts, in Oct- 
ober, 1945, that Carleton Fisher was consecrated 
to foreign work in a simple service attended by our 
executive board and presided over by Ellsworth 
Reamon and Stanley Manning. In December Carle- 
ton sailed for Europe. At the end of a period of 
study and staff work at Geneva, he went into Hol- 
land where he remained for several months. After 
the completion of the Holland project he returned 
to Geneva where he rendered more valuable staff 
work at the European Headquarters of the Unitar- 
ian Service Committee. Mr. Noel Field, European 
Director of the Unitarian Committee, has spoken in 
the highest terms of the fine spirit and unusual 
abilities of Fisher as a staff member. 


After careful study Mr. Fisher and the Europ- 
ean staff recommended that Fisher be sent into 
Hungary, The Universalist Service Committee un- 
- animously opproved the recommendation and voted 
to expend our resources for the Hungarian work 
for as long as our field representative deemed nec- 
essary. On January 2 Mr. Fisher arrived in Buda- 
pest, Hungary. For the first seven or eight weeks 


he worked through one of the bitterest of central 
European winters. His quarters were Spartan, 
though he said no word of this in his letters but 
spoke only of the dreadful sufferings of the people. 


With the coming of spring the joint service 
committee’s work consisted of helping service or- 
phanages, general distribution of clothing and food 
fortifants, and finally centered on the village of 
Nadudvar, an agricultural center in desperate 
straights. Before Fisher went into Hungary ar- 
rangements were made through the Universalist 
Service Committee and funds were forwarded 
which enabled him to purchase in Denmark and 
have shipped to Hungary several tons of food. Later 
a thousand dollars was forwarded with which 
grain, vegetable and potato seed was purchased 
and distributed to the farmers of Nadudvar. Food 
and clothing from both Universalist and Unitarian 
sources were distributed in this village. Toward 
the project Universalist people in our churches 
have shipped twelve tons of clothing and shoes 
designated for Hugarian relief. 


Carleton Fisher has been abroad now for nine- 
teen months during which he has been almost con- 
tinuously engaged in the hardest kind of relief 
work, more often than not in the midst of heart 
breaking situations. Through all of the time he has 
kept a steady nerve, sound judgment, and an un- 
diminished passion for helping people. Universalist 
people here at home have made limited contribu- 
tions, and sometimes sacrificial gifts, to support 
Mr. Fisher’s work. The support has been commend- 
able but never meant any great sacrifice to any of 
us. Fisher gave himself without measure and with- 
out stint. And so we are proud to honor him and. 
happy that the present leaders of Hungary have 
publicly done so. 


On August 13 Mr. Fisher sailed for home for 
a well deserved rest before the General Assembly. 
He will be with us at the Assembly and report on 
“Our Bridge of Friendship Across the Atlantic.” 
He wants to go back to European relief after the 


- Assembly. We believe he should go back and that 


Universalists should enlarge their Service Com- 
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mittee work and increase its resources for the re- 
lief uf human misery. 

At the council tables diplomats and politicians 
wrangle and disagree and depart, muttering pess- 
imistic prophecies of future troubles. Newspapers 
scream headlines of hate, and the world of war 
weary men and women turn hopelessly to the task 
of finding bread and shelter. In the relief posts 
stationed amid the ruin that was European culture, 
hard pressed, tired, self sacrificing but wncomplain- 
ing workers relieve misery and bring renewed life 
and hope to young and old without regard to racial 
or political lines. In the activities of these workers 
is the hope of a better tomorrow. Our own man 
Fisher is a worthy member of this army of good 
will. We proudly salute him, and we gratefully ac- 
knowledge the friendly gesture of the Hungarian 
government in honoring him. 


WELCOME ROSALIE WEST 


Rosalie West, our new Director of women’s 
work, was a universalist before she heard of the 
Universalist Church. Mrs. West belongs to that 
long and honorable line of Christians who went to 
non Christian lands to spread the faith. In the 
ancient East she found men and women who, while 
they did not profess Christianity, were none the 
less believers in a universal Father God and in the 
universal brotherhood of man. In this larger fel- 
lowship she saw the utter inadequacy of any par- 
tialistic version of Christianity. The orthodox mis- 
sion board which she represented made it impossible 
for her to continue longer in the work and she re- 
turned to America. Before her return, however, she 
learned about organized American Universalism 
through the medium of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. 

To tell the story of Mrs. West’s courageous and 
intelligent spiritual odyssey would take more space 

“than we have and would embarrass her, because 
she is a modest person. Suffice it to say that THE 
CHRISTIAN LEADER voices the spirit of many who 
know the new director in expressing a hearty wel- 
come to Rosalie West as a member of our official 
family. We are sure that Universalists everywhere 
will come to respect Mrs. West as a leader and love 
her as a friend. 


A NONPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY IS A MUST 


No single event in the field of politics would 
bring about more serious consequences than a 
fight between our two major parties over foreign 
policy. Thus far we have done fairly well in laying 
the foundations of a sound nonpartisan foreign 
policy under the able leadership of such farsighted 
men as Senator Vandenburg and Secretary Mar- 
shall. This has not been entirely or even primarily 
the achievement of the leaders. It has come about 
in response to the mood of the American people. 
The fact that common Mr. Voter and average Mr. 
Taxpayer are waking up to the absolute necessity 
of this country’s taking responsible leadership in 
the world if we are to make stable peace, is of 
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major importance. That fact alone has enable 
Senator Vandenburg and Secretary Marshall t 


hold out against lesser men who would make politi- 


cal capital of problems in world relations. 


As we approach a presidential campaign, it is 
most necessary that Mr. Voter and Mr. Taxpayer’ 
keep alert to their great responsibility in the} 
scheme of things. If the American people insist on| 
a nonpartisan foreign policy, we will continue to) 


have such a policy, and so do our part in stabilizing 


the world. The loss of such a policy would mean | 


weakness at home and tragic confusion abroad. 


A nonpartisan foreign policy is an absolute; 
must if we are to make peace. Whether or not we} 
continue to operate under such a policy depends 
most of all on common folk in home towns and | 
home churches. You are the shapers of the foreign | 


policy of your country. 


WHAT ARE THE SYMBOLS OF UNIVERSALISM? 
There. are many symbols of Universalism. Some 


we like better than others. No one symbol can do | 
justice to the subject, for Universalism is a phil- | 


osophy of living and so a way of life. We who are 
committed to it believe that it is the way of life. 
If we were asked to choose a device to symbolize 


Universalism, we would suggest a heart, a brain, | 


j 
{ 


and a hand superimposed on a plain cross. The | 


device no doubt would be artistically crude, but it 
would be an honest symbol of reality. Like all 
symbols, however, it would fall far short of repre- 
senting reality. 

For us the most practical and most inspiring 
symbol of Universalism is a man of great heart 
who feels intensely for his fellow man, a man of 
keen brain who thinks reverently and intelligently 
in the presence of Ultimate Reality and of the 
immediate reality which is his fellow man, and a 
man whose skilled hands are busy in the practical 
service of humanity. 


WELCOME CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST 


4 tase newest member of the Universalist press 
is The Connecticut Universalist, an attractive 
sixteen page quarterly which made its initial ap- 
pearance with a spring number. The paper is 
edited by the Rev. Theodore A. Webb of Stafford 
and is under the business management of the Rev. 
Burchard A. Royce of New Haven. 

We welcome this enterprising little journal and 
wish its sponsors continued success in their efforts 
to spread Universalism through the medium of the 
printed word. It is not possible to spend too much 
on printers ink in this business of propagandizing 
for the best things in life. Indeed, Universalists do 
not spend enough on printed matter. So we are 
happy to see another member added to the Univer- 
salist press. We are convinced that the money spent 
on the paper will be well spent, because we are 
sure that The Connecticut Universalist will 
strengthen liberalism in general and Universalism 
in particular in the state of Connecticut. 
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What We Mean by Communism 


Ralph Albertson 


Marxism or communism and “One-worldism” are the very antithe- 
sis of each other. Marxism champions the underdog, it is true, but 
even here it contradicts the spirit and opposes the method of ‘“One- 
worldism.” There can be no place for Karl Marx in the United 


Nations. 


EK mean much more by the word “commun- 

ism” than the word itself means. We give it 
a connotation that includes all the things that were 
advocated by Karl Marx and the entire system of 
Soviet Russia. We shall continue to do this regard- 
less of dictionaries and encyclopedias and in com- 
plete defiance of definition and history. Certain un- 
lettered Congressmen will continue to apply the 
opprobrious word to whatever they do not like. The 
term will continue to be used as an amorphous ep- 
ithet carrying such implications as were otherwise 
connoted only by vulgar language. Nobody is 
shocked, of course, that Congressmen should use 
a word without reference to its definition, but when 
the President and the Department of Justice do 
this it is indeed a serious matter. 


We who oppose communism, therefore, are sub- 
ject to a real handicap in the word itself. For in 
this world of generalizations and short-cuts, there 
still are occasional people who consult dictionaries. 
And it might be embarassing to some public man 
or publicist if an eighth-grade son or daughter, 
wondering what the fury is about, should approach 
him with the dictionary definition and ask him what 
communism is. Here are a few typical definitions: 


“An economic system, or theory, which rests upon the 
total or partial abolition of the right of private property, 
actual ownership being ascribed to the community as a 
whole or to the state. The right of the state to control the 
means of production, and also the distribution and consump- 
tion of the products of industry, is in general especially 
emphasized by the advocates of the theory. In some com- 
munistic schemes the right of the individual to the control 
of his own labor is also denied, each one being required to 
dc that which is most advantageous to the community as 
a whole.”—Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia. 


“Communism is the name that has been given to the 
sehemes of social innovation which have for their starting- 
point the attempted overthrow of the institution of private 
property.” —Encyclopedia Brittanica. 

“A scheme of equalizing the social conditions of life, 
-especially by the abolition of inequalities in the possession 
of property.”—Websters Dictionary. 


Militant communism as an economic theory and 
a political program was proclaimed throughout Eu- 
rope in the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
Communist Internationale, a loose federation’ of 
agitators and organizers, held meetings and issued 
“The Communist Manifesto” written by Karl Marx 
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and Frederick Engels. This document is the author- 
itative bible of communism. It declares war upon 
the upper and middle classes of society and claims 
that all power shall be taken over by the proletar- 
iat. Together with Das Kapital, which appeared 
about ten years later, it constitutes the Marxian 
dialectic upon which for a hundred years socialist 
parties have been founded in Europe and America 
and upon which also Lenin founded his Soviet sys- 
tem 


The outstanding feature of Marx philosophy was 
not, as some seem to think, collectivism. It was the 
materialistic interpretation of history, the class 
struggle, and the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
It all led to collectivism, to be sure, and without col- 
lectivism it would have had no social or historical 
significance. So we find that both Mussolini and Hit- 
ler were followers, if not disciples, of Marx. They 
followed his tactic and his ethic. Their revolutions 
and their collectivisms were Marxian, although they 
had not found his class analysis to be quite to their 
purposes. The systems which they produced looked 
very much like Lenin’s from the outside, but the 
motivation and aim were radically different. All 
three revolutions, however, had this in common: 
they all subjugated the individual to the state. In 
all of them, the state was not only supreme but the 
supreme end. This subordination covers explicitly 
life, property, and family. 


Right here is where confusion reigns and where 
discrimination is called for. Absolute subordination 
of the individual to the state is an evil which all 
these systems had in common. Some subordination 
of the individual to the state is universally necess- 
ary. No hard and fast line can be drawn between 
individualism and socialism. No such line ever will 
be possible, for that line is flexible. It varies with 
countries and it changes with time. I mean, of 
course, that the ideal as well as the actual line 
changes and varies. 

The ideal division of power in any instance be- 
tween the state and the individual can be deter- 
mined only by reference to the aim and purpose of 
any act or arrangement affecting that division and 
by its true adaptation to that aim and purpose. 
Thus, if the aim and purpose of socializing the 
Bank of England be to increase the power as well 
as the good of human beings as individuals, then 
the act is not in the direction of doctrinaire com- 
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munism. But, if it be to strengthen the state as 
such, then it is communism of the first water. 


It is not enough for the communist to say that 
his aim is the greatest good to the greatest number. 
The “good’’ is too amorphous. The criterion is pow- 
er. The antithesis of communism is the greatest 
diffusion of power to the greatest number of in- 
dividuals as such. The aim of democracy as opposed 
to communism is the diffusion of power. 


Marx laid down the principles that are now 
opposing the western world and he did it very 
specifically. Some of them were foundation stones 
in fascism and nazism. In fact the most evil ele- 
ments that we include in what we call communism 
today were in all the fascisms and stem directly 
from Marx. 


Marxism breaks down into six things, all of 
which are connoted in the prevalent use of the word 
communism : : 


1. The concept of humanity as consisting of 
classes of men rather than of individuals. This is 
fundamental Marxism and it is the denial of west- 
ern civilization. It is homogeneous in the East. It is 
native to Hinduism. It is the creed of Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche. It was the heart of Hitler’s 
system. This today is the idealogy that we must 
oppose. It is at the bottom of the Russian system. It 
has nothing to do with the dictionary definition 
of the word communism, but it is the enemy of 
western civilization. 

2. The irreconcilability of the class struggle. 
Inevitability is taken for granted, but irreconcil- 
ability is stressed as the great truth by both Marx 
and Lenin. The class struggle is not to lead to union 
nor to adjustment nor to peace. Class struggle is 
the order of the world, fixed and immutable, as laid 
down by Marx and Lenin. It implies the utter de- 
feat of Christianity. 


3. The dictatorship of the proletariat. This is 
Marx’s own phrase. It was Lenin’s slogan. It is 
a basic element in communism. No such thing ever 
was or ever can be, of course. A single man or a 
small group are dictators. But it does mean the 
utter subjugation of the bourgeoisie. Lenin used 
to call his own personal dictatorship the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

4, The belief that only by material considera- 
tions and physical force are men moved and history 
molded. This means the denial of the power of 
ideals; the denial of faith, hope and love; the ma- 
terialistic interpretation of history; and the utter 
disbelief in spirit, sympathy and morals. 

5. Totalitarianism. At bottom totalitarianism 
means that the individual exists for the state, not 
that the state exists for the individuals. This is a 
doctrine that we must oppose with all our strength 
There is too much of it in America today. 


6. Communism. This is the abolition of private 
property. There are various brands of socialism 
which communize the means of production and dis- 
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: 
tribution, but these are by no means communism. | 
Communism is totalitarian. The state is first and 
the state is all. The individual is lost. This is the ! 
logic of it and seems to be just about the fact of it | 
where it is tried. + 


These six elements of Marxism are troubling the 
world. Some people may think that only parts of 
them are important but each one is of very great | 
importance. We cannot have a really good world | 


while any one of these six things abides in the 
hearts of men. 


Thus Marxism or communism and “One-world- 
ism” are the very antithesis of each other. Marxism | 
champions the under dog, it is true, but even here © 
it contradicts the spirit and opposes the method | 
of “One-worldism.”’ There can be no place for Karl | 
Marx in the United Nations. 


Now, we have all seen what has happened dur- | 
ing this hundred years since Marx. We have lived 
through most of it. We have seen the Marxian ideol- 
ogy spread over the world producing a variety of | 
socialisms or communisms, for only part of which, | 
however, it can be held wholly responsible. The © 
Fabianism of England and the Fascism of Italy 
were two trains running in opposite directions and 
yet both were powered by Marxian steam. Both » 
increased the social function, but one aimed at in- 
creasing the power of the individual while the | 
other put all power in the hands of the state. In | 
England, while the power of the state is increased, 
the power over the state is so far securely held and 
exercised by the people. This was not the case in 
Italy, and this, it may be held, would not be the 
case in England if that country were completely 
socialized. 


| 
| 
| 


There is room here, of course, for conflicting 
opinions. But the outstanding fact is that in no 
country that has yet been socialized have the people 
retained or obtained the power. There is very little 
diffusion of power under Stalin. There was no diffu- 
sion of power under Mussolini or Hitler. 


According to Marx, communism is for people 
who have nothing and for them alone. His defin- 
ition of proletariat is people who have nothing. 
Communism has no attraction for people who have 
any property. For anybody who has any property 
or savings whatever, Marx expects communism to a 
have no charms. There were many Russians at 
the end of 1917 who had nothing. There are many 
people in Europe today who have nothing. This is 
the case in China and the chief reason for the 
strength of communism there. 


I cannot understand how it is or why it is that 
we with our wealth and our freedom and our vastly 
superior system of life should tremble at the mere 
mention of a communist’s name, or why our con- 
gressmen should run and hide under the bed when- 
ever a communistic vote is cast in some remote cor- 
ner of Europe. It would be more seemly, if we had 
a little more faith in our way of life. 
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Our Greatest Need is Production of 
Moral and Spiritual Power 


Herbert E. Benton 


HE “theologically speaking” young men are 

“running true to form.” It has always been a 
tradition in the Universalist Church to criticize the 
“beam’’ we are on, both in creed and action. We 
always want something better. 

And that is “all to the good” or mostly. It shows 
that the Universalist Church is not stagnated, and 
Universalists are not rubber stamps. 

The desire for change began early. Our first 
statement was adopted locally in Philadelphia about 
1793. In 1803, a new statement, the notable Win- 
chester Profession of Faith, vibrant, resonant, 
challenging, was adopted. This lasted, on the books, 
but not in men’s minds, for nearly a century. In 
1899, came the brief, ringing, incisive Boston Dec- 
laration, the “Five Points.” Rumblings of dissatis- 
faction rolled more quickly and culminated in the 
stirring Great Avowal of 1933 - 1935. And now 
scarce a score of years later, the voice of criticism 
again is heard in the land. I am free to admit that 
I would be glad to have some changes in this last 
pronouncement. But the point I want to urge is 
that we had better forget that. We have more im- 
pertant business on hand than tinkering with our 
statement of faith. Our insistent job now is to ac- 
tivate the faith we have, and make it a dominating 
force in the affairs of men, which, sad to tell, it 
most evidently is not. James had the right of it 
when he told his contemporaries that faith without 
works is sterile, futile, and dead. Never was there 
a time when it was more true that “faith is not 
enough.” 

We are living in a fast moving age, but the 
church, any church, is still moving contentedly 
and leisurely in the “horse and buggy” era. At 
Akron, we adopted that ‘‘catchy”’ new slogan ‘“Uni- 
versalism is the Answer.” I believe it is. But in the 
ensuing two years what have we done in proof? We 
will meet at Canton, revive the thrill of Akron, pass 
some more ringing resolutions and go home to. — 
what? These parlous times demand something 
more of a church. We must indeed “‘get a move on.” 

Not only is this a time of speedy marching on, it 
is a time of mass production. But the church seems 
serenely satisfied with a few more church members, 
a slight increase in contributions, and a (really 
commendable) support of relief projects that do 
nothing whatever to remove the causes of the suf- 
fering and the terrible cataclysms. _ 

The plain fact is that the most pressing need in 
this human world is mass production of moral and 
spiritual power and we are not getting it. We must 
have millions of men and women in all nations 
fired with the determination to make the will of 
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God supreme in all human affairs. And where are 
they ? 

Every Universalist must be aflame with an 
eager, unquenchable and continuous purpose to put 
his universalism to work now. The time is past 
when an occasional religious impulse and action 
was enough. We must be ‘‘on the job” all the time. 
To practice Universalism only once in a while is 
nothing short of sin. 


We must match mass production of automobiles 
and refrigerators and radios with mass production 
of absolute tolerance toward all the races and col- 
ors and creeds represented by the men and women 
who work on these appliances, and we are far from 
doing this. We must match mass production of air 
planes with mass production of good will toward 
all the peoples over whom those air planes will fly. 
We are not doing that. We must match mass pro- 
duction of atom bombs (if that goal has already 
been reached) with mass production of internation- 
al co-operation—indeed we must get there first, or 
we shall have mass production of such human de- 
struction as not even the prophets of doom ever 
imagined. 


Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, Secretary of the Church 
Peace Union, wrote me recently that eighty per- 
cent of the people in the United States desire a 
world without war. And advices he has received 


indicate that the same proportion prevails among 


Russians. That is, eighty percent of the men and 
women in these two great nations are thinking 
peace, and good will, and international co-operation 
and all the while we are drifting farther apart. 
Why? Because we Universalists and others are 
doing so little to “make our dream come true.”’ 


To our young theologians, and those older, also, 
I would say “let’s make the Universalist Church a 
great factory for the mass production of what tlie 
world most needs—not creeds but deeds. 


We need the creed, but that is not enough. Let us 
be doers of the word and not believers only, de- 
celving our own selves. 


“To every man there openeth 

A way, and ways, and a Way, 

And the high soul seeks the high way, 
And the low soul seeks the low, 

And in between on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro, 

A High way and a low, 

And every man decideth 

Which way his soul shall go.” 


Universalism, Voice or Echo 


Dana E. Klotzle 


HE Universalist Church is doomed to ultimate 

extinction if it continues to be only an echo for 
a decadent Christianity instead of a vital voice for 
a universal religion. 

There are those within our fellowship who are 
unconsciously claiming for our Church the lesser 
role of an echo for Christianity. These elders, as 
they style themselves, continue to insist on a par- 
tialistic interpretation of our faith in a world that 
has dropped at our feet a tiniversalistic frame of 
reference. These men insist that Universalism is 
first and foremost committed to the Christian way 
ot life. In a world that is two-thirds non-Christian 
these men would emphasize a Christian point of 
view that by its very nature is partialistic and ex- 
clusive. We read this partialistic point of view as 
held by our Church president in the July issue of 
this magazine—“the greatest tragedy that could 
befall the Universalist Church . . . would be the 
denial of the Lordship of Jesus. To deny this loy- 
alty would be to remove us from the mighty stream 
of Christian faith and make of our Church merely 
a human sect.” This statement is the partialism of 
the parochial Christian mind which insists that its 
way of life is superior to all others. It is a state- 
ment which every conservative Christian would 
embrace and accept. It is certainly not distinctive 
for it is the kind of doctrine that is proclaimed 
Sunday after Sunday in the most traditional of 
Christian Churches. This so-called Christian Uni- 
versalism is therefore but an echo of the traditional 
Christian teaching. Our Church president suggests 
that a denial of Jesus’ Lordship would make our 
church “merely a human sect.” This implies a be- 
lief in the most conservative Christian dogma that 
the Christian Church is of divine origin. Why use 
the words, “merely a human sect?” Are there heav- 
nly sects? Is the implication that anything human 
is to be sneered at as being a merely something? Is 
this what our elders mean by Christian Univer- 
salism? 

It may well be that emergent Universalism does 
not yet have all of the answers, but will someone 
tell us where to find the Universalism in the Chris- 
tian Universalism that is held so devotedly by our 
fatherly betters who administered the uncalled for 
spankings printed in the last issue of this paper. 
How would you explain Universalism to the J apan- 
ese girl that the writer met at the Wellesley Insti- 
tute for Social Progress this summer? Would our 
elders tell her that she must accept the Lordship of 
Jesus to be a Universalist when she is completely 
satisfied with her own Buddha? Or how explain 
Univarsalism to the Chinese Taoist and the Turk- 
ish Mohammedan that the writer lived with for 
two weeks? Not once did these non-Christian folks 
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insist that he accept Buddha, Loa-Tze or Moham- 
met as his Lord. Could it be that these non-Chris- 
tian folks are true Universalists devoid of the par- 
tialistic point of view held by our Christian Univer- 
salists? 

Universlism is demanding therefore that our 
fellowship become a voice for a world fellowship 
of religious folks who are ready to shed the fetters 
of tradition and religious superiority. In a world 
whose frame of reference is now universal we are 
seeking to build a religious, social and _ political 
philosophy to undergird the reality of the one world 
that is upon us. It is no denial of one’s precious her- 
itage to work for something more precious—a uni- 
versal religion of man. It would indeed be playing 
truant to our heritage to continue to march forever 
in those aisles of tradition which have led us con- 
tinually to war and devastation. It is tragic, but 
true that Christian folks have spilled the blood of 
their fellowmen in two generations while holding 
their beloved Lord closely to their bloody bosoms. 


Emergent Universalism is demanding that we 
preach, teach and live the implications of our faith. 
In order to do these things well we must develop 
new techniques and methods. The old techniques 
and methods used by the traditional Christian 
Church are not sufficient. We cannot hold to the 
old with one hand and proclaim the new with the 
other. With all of our clinging to the old we have 
continually lost churches because we have not been 
distinctively Universalist. Emergent Universalism 
is insisting that our church will die if we de not 
preach, teach and live a distinctive faith—one un- 
hampered by traditional ties and Christian dogma. 
The new churches at Wellesley and Van Nuys are 
pre-eminently successful because they stand for a 
distinctive brand of liberalism. People do not at- 
tend services in a remodeled house and farm be- 
ceuse they want traditional Christian Universalism. 
They can get traditional religion anywhere. If our 
faith is to grow, indeed if it is to hold its own, it 
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must be distinctive and it must slough off the bonds 
of Christian dogma and tradition. More than two 
thirds of the world’s population are non Christian 
and more than sixty million Americans refuse to 
accept traditional Christianity. Emergent Univer- 
salism is suggesting that a rational faith which 


finds its highest expression in social action for the 
common good can claim many of these non-Chris- 
tians for the wider universalism. It is time for our 
church to become a voice and not be content to re- 
main an echo of the past failures of the Western 
World. 


Put Them All At the Center. 


Stanley Manning 


4 Rae controversy over the symbol of the Circle 
with the off-center Cross is due to the fact that 
we need two symbols. One of them is the circle of 
divinity with the emblems of all the world religions 
within its inclusive compass. That would be the 
symbol of the wide fellowship of seekers after God 
by whatever path they have come, and whatever 
-teacher they follow. There would be not only the 
off-center cross, but the star of David, the crescent 
of Mohammed, the lotus flower of Buddha, and all 
the others. Why should we wait for followers of 
other paths to take action before showing what we 
mean? Let us draw the circle that takes them in, 
and include their symbols with ours. 

The other symbol is for ourselves. It should be 
the same circle of divinity but with the cross at 
the center, not because we regard that as the only 
means by which men may learn of God, but because 
it is the way that we have come. The Universalist 
Church has the teaching of Jesus for its historic 
background. We do not study the Koran or the 
Zend Avesta. We do study the Old Testament, but 
the entire Christian Church, Catholic and Protest- 
ant, Fundamentalist and Liberal, owes a debt to the 
Jewish background of Christianity. The star of 
David was the symbol which meant most to Jesus. 
He was a Jew, loyal and devout, but he spiritualized 
and universalized the gospel of his people. The 
cross became the supreme Christian symbol when 
ne made the supreme sacrifice, and so it became in 
fact the symbol of the universalizing of the message 
of Israel. 

These two symbols are not contradictory. Each 
suggests a deep and abiding truth. The circle with 
the cross at the center symbolizes the principal way 
by which we have come to universal truth and to 
the worship of the universal God. And the othsr 
circle, with many symbols of religion within, makes 
vivid the fact that we claim no exclusive avenue of 
approach, no one true way of worship, but that 

“One holy Church of God appears 
Through every age and race.” 

To adopt a symbol as the official “trade mark” of 
our Church is to give the Church an official theol- 
ogy. But the genius of Universalism is its liberal- 
ism, the freedom of each individual to learn and 
understand and formulate the truth for himself as 
he sees it. To some, the circle with the off-center 
cross symbolizes the deepest truth to which they 
have so far come. To others. it is not only “eccen- 
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tric,” but denies the other side of the truth as they 
see it, that for them the Christian way is the cent- 
ral, the easiest, the most direct way to such appre- 
hension of divinity as the human mind can attain. 
We must not misrepresent such folk, and by impli- 
cation deny them the freedom to believe the truth 
that they see because we see truth from a different 
angle. If we must try to symbolize our faith, let us 
put the two symbols side by side, for each repre- 
sents a facet of the infinite truth of God. 

But there is something more important than 
symbols, and that is the correct use of words to set 


- forth what we really mean. There is a natural re- 


action in all our minds against the misuse of words 
by those who try to appropriate them, and define 
them to suit their own opinions. If we allow that, we 
might as well all speak Jabberwocky, and make the 
words mean anything we please. That is the case 
with the word Christian. Some insist that only 
those who believe in the deity of Jesus and redemp- 
tion from sin through his blood are Christian. In 
the same way there are others, and sometimes the 
same people, who use the word Christian as a syn- 
onym for native born whites with no trace of Sem- 
itic ancestry. Obviously the latter is not the mean- 
ing of the word, and neither is the former. We react 
naturally, and say, “If that is what a Christian is, 
I’m not a Christian.” That is the error into which 
some of the “Emergent Universalists” have fallen. 
Webster defines the adjective as ‘Pertaining to 
Christ and the religion based on Christ’s teachings ; 
following the precepts and example of Christ.” 
Christianity is not the theology based on the teach- 
ings of Paul or John or Thomas Aquinas or John 
Calvin. It is both foolish and unhistorical to allow 
a word that rightly means what we want to say, 
and what we teach and believe, to be narrowed, per- 
verted and appropriated by those whose theology 
is not based on the teachings of Jesus, but on later 
speculations and pagan philosophies. 

If that be true, there should be no hesitation 
either in calling ourselves Christian or using the 
symbolism which antedates by many centuries, the 
unscientific theology of Fundamentalism, Barthian- 
ism and neo-orthodoxy. 

But we must be Christian, not simply talk about 
it. The application of Christian principles and 
ideals to the social, economic, political and inter- 
national problems of our day is what our faith de- 
mands. 
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Reason With Tolerance 


Rosalie A. West 


HERE are times in the life of every denomin- 

ation when it becomes necessary to stop and 
Cefine its underlying principles; to clarify its rea- 
son for existence. Universalism seems to have 
reached a crisis. 

Some of us would like to get busy with a scythe 
and lop off the dead branches that cling here and 
there to our living faith. We want to shock sleepy 
liberals wide awake, and sting them into thinking 
for themselves. But when we set about it, we are 
disconcerted to find that some of our neighbors— 
good Universalists, too (oh yes, they are)—have 
crusted over some of these bits of dead wood with 
rich sentimental associations, and refuse to let us 
lop them off. 

We liberals are divided into two distinct groups. 
Some of us are Universalists born and bred. To 
these folk such words as Lord, salvation, atonement, 
resurrection, have no unpleasant associations. Tra- 
ditional ideas and customs have had an unimport- 
ant place in their thought and worship, and need 
no furious denial. Others of us who have thought 
and fought our way out of Fundamentalism, froth 
at the mouth when we see a Universalist minister 
using a slightly abridged Episcopalian prayer-book 
in a Sunday service, and we gnash our teeth when 
ke ends all his prayers “‘in the name of Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 

These two viewpoints are fundamentally differ- 
ent, and we must recognize the fact. Each group, 
however, must have a deep understanding of the 
cther. I belong to the pugnacious group, but I had 
to learn. tolerance when preaching to an illiterate 
congregation, who found my teachings “queer,” but 
insisted they were Universalists. I had to admit 
that they could no longer feel at home listening 
to the hell-fire theology promulgated by the other 
churches of the community .... And what is that 
but “emergent Universalism ?” 

So we must admit that a church which sets no 
creedal password for admission, must be prepared 
to stretch its bond of fellowship to include all shades 
of liberal thought; in other words, a very great 
amount of very dead wood. And as for making 
people wake up and think,—-brother, don’t break 
your heart trying. Human thought isn’t moved in 
a hurry. It’s a sluggish thing in the mass. If you 
have discovered a living spark of Truth, be thank- 
ful. Nourish it, live it, flash it forth ceaselessly, 
give it all you’ve got; but don’t expect a sermon or 
two from you to set the denomination ablaze in a 
few weeks’ time. Be satisfied if, in your whole long 
lifetime of agonizing endeavor, one or two alert 
souls catch a spark from you. 

I am one of those who would like to see all the 
useless phrases, forms and ordinances that have 
no longer any vital meaning discarded. That doesn’t 
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mean that I want to throw out the words God and 
Christianity, or that I consider Jesus a mere figure- 
head, incidental to the traditional church set-up. 
In this I believe, too, that I am guided by reason. 


Take the word God, for instance. Just because 
I no longer think of it as signifying a personal en- 
tity outside myself who wishes my objective wor- 
ship, my reason does not bid me discard the name. 
We may call Him “the one purposeful, growing un- 
iversal power, by which all things are maintained 
and toward: whose end all things move;”’ or “the 
power that makes for righteousness;” or “the per- 
sonality-evolving force of the universe.’ I like 
best to picture the idea as an inner, driving, evo- 
lutionary force in all life, that makes for progress. 
The word “God”’ expresses all this to me. It does 
not jar. I cannot think of any word or phrase that 
I like better. 

“Christianity” implies to me what it does to the 
majority of people: a kindly, courteous way of 
living based on the teaching of a good man, who 
did his best to make the world better. Fundament- 
alists may give it a narrower meaning if they like, 
but I need not subscribe to it. 

As to the Jesus of history: if we are basing our 
findings upon reason, we should be at least as fair 
to him as to other great personalities of the past: 
Luther, Washington, Lincoln, Asoka, Confucius. I 
presume all liberals would agree that it is “reagon- 
able’ to preserve the lessons gleaned from the 
lives of good men, as a valuable means of education. 
The best way to set ideals before our children is to 
give them in the form of living personalities. 


It would clear the air considerably if every lib- 
eral would take time for a thorough study of the 
hife of Jesus, and try to arrive at a true estimate 
of his character and worth. With our modern know- 
ledge of textual criticism, we may dig out the facts 
from the fragmentary documents at hand, and 
each draw his own picture. Such a study, to me, 
was the most rewarding bit of research I have ever 
done. There were some surprises in it. I was struck 
by the originality of this humble man, and the calm 
fearlessness with which he contradicted the wise 
men of his time; the clearness of vision with which 
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he could oppose the hermit John’s fiery preaching 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, and then tactfully use 
the very same words, invested with a new meaning, 
in his own propaganda. That paradox of his epit- 
omizes all religion: “he that would save his life shall 
lose it.” 

Jesus has been so wildly misinterpreted. I like 
to be at least loyal to the memory of those I respect 
and love. If our universalism becomes so stark and 
unfeeling as to lose the grace of appreciation, we 
shall indeed be poor. 

Then, there is the matter of symbolism. It seems 
strange that after branding “traditional Christian- 
ity” as a thing to be struck out and shunned, the 
very symbol of traditional Christianity—the Cross 
—-should be offered to us as the outstanding em- 
blem in our new symbolism. Why a cross at all? 
Why a symbol at all? Symbols need so much ex- 


plaining. A “cross” symbol should go into the dis- 
card, along with litanies, the ordinances of Bap- 
tism and Communion, the Christmas shepherds, the 
Easter angels, and all the other mouldy heirlooms. 
I do not think we are ready yet for any sort of 
symbolism. We have still to climb up far enough 
out of tradition to formulate a body of strong, con- 
sistent, united opinion that may be truly called 
“jiberal theology.” 

Theology cannot be manufactured to order. It 
has to grow and crystallize through years, perhaps 
centuries, of co-operative life and thought and 
struggle. Even the threat of world extinction can- 
not suddenly bring it to bloom, though it may help 
to mould and mature it. 

Let us fight the good fight with all the strength 
that is in us. But let us balance our zeal with tact- 
ful kindliness and never-ending patience. 


Baughan Versus the Insurgents 


Frank Blackford 


AM sorry that a copy of ‘‘Theologically Speak- 

ing” or “The Voice of Emergent Universalism” 
has not come into my hand. I take it, by carefully 
reading Dr. Lalone’s digest of it, that it has much 
to recommend it, and that some remarks to which 
some take exception, were prompted by maybe an 
overestimate of the importance of their contention, 
and an attitude somewhat contemptuous of those 
not able to go all the way in the conclusion “Our 
only hope is in Radical Liberalism.” 

The Editor gave quite a build-up for the July 
edition of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. To me it was of 
particular interest because, for forty years, I have 
been calling attention to the fact that we Univer- 
salists were losing ground in both numbers and 
influence. To some, my warnings fell on deaf ears. 
By others it was positively resented. I was gratified 
that the five “‘adolescents,’’ authors of ‘‘Theologic- 
ally Speaking,” have brought our present situation 
into the open where it cannot long be ignored. 

Rev. Raymond Baughan was particularly vocal 
in his excoriation of the “adolescents.” If the spleen 
of the young men is, as Mr. Baughan would have 
us believe, due to adolescence, might not the spleen 
of the oldsters be due to senility ? When our old men 
call our young men “adolescents,” implying that 
they are still “wet behind the ears,” and when the 
young men say that the old men are so far in the 
rear of the procession that “they cannot see the 
dust” as it disappears over the hill, there is, it 
seems to me, occasion for our churches “to stop, 
look and listen.” 

An editorial on “We are Expendable” appeared 
in the July 21 issue of the LEADER. The substance of 
the editorial was that there are many points, stra- 
tegically situated, where much might be expected 
if financial aid of which there is a growing fund, 
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could be applied. And I might say in passing that, 
until we can reconcile our differences, which I fear 
are too deeply seated, until we know where we are 
going, or at least the direction in which we are 
headed, no funds can be wisely expended. 

I am seventy-eight years old but I am backing 
the boys. The oldsters have had their innings and 
failed to score. In all fairness and in the spirit of 
true sportsmanship, we should willingly, even glad- 
ly, give the “adolescents” a turn at bat. I have read 
very carefully the article by Mr. Harrison. It is a 
true indictment of Christianity as taught from 300 
A. D. to the present time, and Mr. Baughan should 
know he can find little or nothing in the history of 
Christianity, as taught by the church during this 
period, that can even remotely be construed as 
basic to our hopes for a rationally-conceived state- 
ment of faith. 

I am sure, were Mr. Baughan to read Mr. Har- 
rison’s article again, he would blue-pencil much of 
the sophistry and cant which he seeks to pass on as 
logical reasoning. Mr. Baughan should recognize 
that ninety-five percent of Christian teaching as of 
now, follows the formula set up by the early Cath- 
oiic Church about 300 A. D., at which time, the 
church ceased to be Christian according to the best 
information as to what Jesus was like and what he 
really taught. This fact is known by our church. 
It is taught in our theological schools and it is os- 
tensibly our aim to undo the damage done to real 
Christianity. 

What is Christianity? Is it what we Universal- 
ists and Unitarians say it is or is it what ninety- 
five to ninety-eight percént of Christian communi- 
cants say it is? If the Christianity which held the 
world in thralldom for a thousand years sacro- 
sanct? Is the Christianity which burned its heretics, 
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carried on its inquisitions, 
cathedrals by servile labor, robbery, sale of indul- 
gences and simony, basically necessary to our Uni- 
versalist system? Is prevailing Christianity, with 
its Virgin Birth, the Trinity, endless punishment, 
infant damnation and vicarious atonement and the 
whole ugly mess, necessary to Universalism? Mr. 
Harrison and Mr. Zeigler say, “‘No,’’ and who is 
there to say that they are in error? 

Mr. Baughan says “these men recognize no 
other God than the. power in the universe.” “Uni- 
verse” is a mighty big word, a mighty inclusive 
word. Where else is there to look for God? “If I 
go to the uttermost part of the world behold thou 
art there.” I am not an atheist; I believe in the God 
of evolution. I see design and purpose. I see growth 
and development, as do they. I, as they, see God in 
the operation of his immutable laws and to them 
religion is the prompting of the individual to dis- 
cover these laws and to adapt oneself to them. 

I desire to pay my respects to Mr. Baughan’s 
castigation of “Reason.” “Reason” he avers, ‘‘be- 
comes arrogant, usurps the place of God, pretends 
to be capable of handling everything and mastering 
everything in human situations.’ This is a choice 
bit of sophistry. It is one hundred percent wrong. 
Not a single statement in it is correct. Reason is 
productive of calmness and reassurance; it is the 
greatest enemy of bumptiousness and arrogance. 
It is ignorance and superstition and bigotry that 
produce arrogance. 

Reason does not usurp the place of God. It sim- 
ply calls attention to the fact that man-made Gods 
have to be pared down to fit the facts or exigencies. 


built its marvelous . 


Reason does not pretend to be capable of handling 
and mastering everything in human situations. It 
simply eliminates things of doubtful value or effi- 
ciency and emphasizes that most likely to succeed. 

No man has my support who belittles the faculty 
which differentiates man from the brute, and no 
nian may say to me unchallenged that “Universal- 
ism has profound historical roots which reason 
cannot destroy” if these roots were not originally 
based on reason. 

There is one other contention of Mr. Baughan 
which should be carefully analyzed. Methinks he 
knows too much about God. He says: “They”—Mr. 
Harrison et al—‘‘do not know anything about a 
God breaking into history and becoming a fellow- 
traveler with humanity.” Let me say most emphat- 
ically that neither does Mr. Baughan. The impli- 
cation is one which I thought we had entirely out- 
grown and which is now chiefly heard by such 
sects as “Holy Rollers,” the Nazarenes, and others. 
The function of our church is not to bolster ortho- 
coxy but to break the irons which bind us to a 
past which the scientific development of the last 
half century has made untenable. 

“New occasions teach new duties; 

Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must onward still and upward 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 

Lo before us gleam her campfires; 

We ourselves must pilgrims be; 
Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly 
Through the wild temptuous sea, 

Nor attempt the future’s portals 

With the past’s blood-rusted key.” 


How Much Sand Does it Pour 


Robert Emerson Davis 


OW that the dust of the first skirmish between 

theists and non-theists has somewhat subsided, 
and each camp has fired the initial volleys, it is 
probably in order for an observer on the sidelines 
to make a few comments. 

I think that most of us will agree, by this time, 
that the “for those of you who are too busy or too 
dense” sentence that appeared in Theologically 
Speaking was unfortunate. Surely, that cannot 
represent the attitude of humble seekers after 
truth. Rather, I think, it represented an exuberant 
slip of the pen; a sort of “Eureka, I’ve discovered 
the truth” enthusiasm. I believe that it should be 
taken as such, and not allow what might be a pro- 
fitable discussion to bog down on what was patently 
unpremeditated writing. 

Personally, I do not know any of the self styled 
Humiliati; I had hoped to get better acquainted. 
Albert Zeigler’s articles, it seemed to me, were im- 
pressive, expressing a point of view which had been 
well thought out, and stated in a calm and rational 
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Into Your Craw? 


manner. I thought that he had something to say 
to all of us that was worthy of our attention. It 
seemed to me that the Hwmiliati had a Case cI 
seems a shame to muff it with hysterics and theat- 
ricals. One question might be pertinent at this 
point: is it truth they are seeking or showmanship? | 

If it is truth they are seeking, (and I think we 
may assume that) then someone should point out 
to them that they are not the only ones who have 
worked in the field of naturalistic religion. A bit 
of humility might not be unbecoming at this point; 
Dewey, Chave, Haydon, Wieman and a host of 
others have laboriously tilled here. Naturalistic re- 
ligion, if that is their point of view, was not born 
with the Humiliatt. Naturalism, expressed in many 
ways, is a ferment that is working in many systems 
of thought. Personally, I think that it is a healthy 
ferment. I suspect that if they will state their case 
in more restrained terms, they will find many 
friends within our denomination. I think that our 
church is liberal enough to embrace both the theis- 
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tic and non-theistic points of view. But there is 
something in the makeup of most of us that rebels 
against having a point of view beaten into our 
heads. 
Therefore, I think that the attitudes maintained 


in this controversy are as important as the points 


of view themselves. I think that it will be tragic 
if this discussion cannot get beyond the name call- 
ing stage. I think that all of us are closer together 
in our thinking than this initial conflict would seem 
to indicate. 

It is worse than futile to expect us all to agree 
upon any one verbal formula, be that formula. the- 
istic or non-theistic. The texture of our thinking is 
woven from the fabrics of our physical makeup and 
experience; these determine to a large extent 
whether we are theistic or non-theistic; they deter- 
mine to a large extent the words that we use to 
express our beliefs. In the nature of the case, nei- 


ther position can be absolutely demonstrated. At 
the most, a pattern of thinking is merely a spring- 
board for action. 

What seems more important to me is, after we 
have arrived at a tentative point of view, what are 
we doing about it? What difference does it make 
in race relations, the fight for peace, the struggle 
for economic justice? How much courage and stam- 
ina does one’s philosophy give? Or, as the Tennessee 
mountaineers say, “How much sand does it pour 
into your craw?” 

That is the proof of one’s religion, not the arm- 
chair verbalizations. A man can be a theist or a 
non-theist, a Holy Roller or a Unitarian and still 
remain a gnat in the eye of progress. Today any 
discussion that does not end in action is merely 
another schoolmen’s debate; interesting, but un- 
important. 


Whose is the World? 


Charles E. Packard 


ECAUSE Universalism, as I have understood 

it is and always will be very dear to me, as a 
former church school superintendent of two Univer- 
salist churches; an assistant superintendent in an- 
other; a Universalist church school teacher at one 
time, very happily; a deacon of a fine Universalist 
church back in the early thirties and a devoted 
reader of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER, I make bold to 
speak. In all sincerity, I truly say I am very fond 
of my Universalist brethren and I am no less of a 
Universalist, in belief and practice, than I was 
_ when I was a member of the Universalist church. 
I feel that I am just as Liberal as “the next one.” 
In fact, my wife and I are so Liberal, and have 
been so much divorced from sectarianism that we 
half-seriously and half-humorously dubbed our- 
selves as “unamalgamated meliorists” as long ago 
as the middle twenties when I was superintendent 
of a Unitarian church school and we attended the 
Reverend DuBois LeFevre’s church in Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. 

My friends, young and old, but particularly you 
who are young, is it kind to ask, “Whose is the 
world?” And to whom does Religion, particularly 
Liberalism, belong? In forty years of continuous 
(almost!) churchgoing I count on three or four 
hands at best those sermons which have been pois- 
oned by the seepage of illiberalism. Scarcely two 
weeks hence I heard a youthful preacher deliver a 
philosophical message on God and man which would 
have done credit to any Unitarian I have ever heard. 
More recently I sat, as I often do now, witha body 
of people in a Communion Service which was as 
Liberal, as beautiful and impressive, with its min- 
isterial message followed by the partaking of the 
elements, as any I could ever ask to share. 

Who were these people? The young man was a 
Presbyterian. The service was that of the Seventh 
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Day Baptists. My friends, are we going to emas- 
culate and cauterize the warmth of a living faith 
into the charred remains of a bone from which the 
flesh has gone? The chaplain of our University is 
a young minister of the Methodist denomination 
who has preached more real Universalism, and in- 
cidently more real religion and Christianity, in the 
recent ten months than I have heard in some Liber- 
ai quarters. Perhaps we who want Universalism 
so much should wake up, go a-visiting, see just 
where the streams of conservatism originate before 
we start damning everything up! 

What is Liberality, after all, when stripped of 
its philosophical verbiage, but a generosity of out- 
look and practice that permits any man to take God 
where he finds Him? My neighbor, dear soul, talks 
in a dead language theologically you would say, but 
ner heart is warm with humanity and loving-kind- 
ness. She sacrifices herself to serve. And if that to 
her is the Covenant, long may she practice its ritual. 

Once to hear the words “‘washed in the blood of 
the Lamb” would have made me mentally nausea- 
ted. I still have some qualms and queasiness on 0c¢- 
casion. But I think I have learned that the heart of 
religion is to come to know people for the goodness 
and sterling worth that is in them rather than for 
their protestations and gesticulations. And when on 
a college campus a group of Hebrews and Gentiles, 
of Catholics and Protestants, of whites and blacks, 
comes together to form a fraternity based on the 
belief that men of honest purpose and kindness of 
heart can live together irrespective of any of the 
conventional barriers I have hope for the world. 

Seek Truth and pursue it, indeed yes! But be- 
ware lest the seeker confine himself to a furious 
chase in a very tiny circle forgetful of, or deliber- 
ately overlooking, those of his fellows who have 
set their course toward the far horizons. 


co 
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The Treasurer to the Editor 


A. Ingham Bicknell 


| setae permit your editorial “We Are Expend- 
able’ in the issue of June 21 to pass without 
comment, for you make certain statements therein 
that do not check with the facts. However, I realize 
your desire to publish facts exactly as they are and 
I feel certain that you will accept this letter in the 
friendly spirit in which it is written. 

You state, “As one who has attended national 
meetings of the Universalist Church for twenty- 
five years, we have heard again and again of the 
growth of our principal funds.” Such a statement 
is confusing and misleading. Trust funds held by 
The Universalist Church of America for the benefit 
of and usable only by particular churches or organ- 
izations have greatly increased in amount, but not 
the free funds of The Universalist Church of Am- 
erica. By free funds I mean those held by The Uni- 
versalist Church of America without restriction, 
and the principal of which may be used as the 
Church may decide. Let us examine the figures 
as to the free funds. 


Free Funds September 30, 19382 $536,222.86 
5. as September 30, 1939 503,076.00 
if ‘i July Sly 1941 483,227.50 
“ a July 31, 1945 430,569.05 
ss 4 August 31, 1946 407,109.98 


This represents a decrease in free funds since 
1932 of $129,112.88. This decrease has been brought 
about by the simple method of spending more than 
we have received. Out of the last sixteen years we 
have operated at a deficit twelve years. During this 
period we have incurred deficits of $82,536.02 and, 
in addition, we have made a special appropriation 
of $50,000 at the Washington Conference in 1939 
in connection with the “Forward Together” pro- 
gram. A part of this sum has not been spent as yet 
but it is set aside and can be used at any time by 
the Board of Trustees. 

Some of the legacies which we have received 
have been applied on account of the cost of the Nat- 
ional Memorial Church, and it is now the policy 
of the Board of Trustees to use all legacies for this 
purpose in order to mark down as fast as possible 
the book value of that property. Up to the present 
time this has constituted a too high percentage of 
our assets. It should be borne in mind that as of 
August 31, 1946 our non-income producing real 
estate, which included the 
Church at a figure of $163,371, amounted to $183, 
371.02. In other words, our non-income producing 
real estate constituted thirty-four percent of our 
total assets. 

You also state,‘‘—sitting as vice-president on the 
National Board for eight years, we have heard fre- 
quent reports of increases and profits. Through it 
all, our church has continued to follow the policy of 
conserving funds.” That is not an accurate state- 
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ment as far as our free funds are concerned. Again 
we think you have confused the increase in our 
trust funds, which are not ours to use, with the 
actual amount in the free funds. 

You also state, “—that the conservation of 
funds as now practiced by boards of Universalist 
organizations, state and national, will be the death 
of the Universalist church if persisted in much 
longer.” Speaking in behalf of The Universalist 
Church of America, it is my opinion that unless 
we keep at least as adequate a reserve as we have 
at the present time, our capital account will be 


seriously endangered and we will not have a suf- | 
ficient amount to fall back upon in years of adver- | 


sity. 

Not only have we been spending our free funds 
but we have greatly increased our budget. In the 
year 1931-1932 the budget was $44,456.46. This 
year the budget is $76,312.74; and the estimated 
amount from our investments, including income 
from certain trust funds where we are permitted 
io use the income only, amounts to $20,000. In 
other words, we must raise from the Unified Appeal 
to balance the budget $56,312.74. 

Only a few years ago the income from our 
people was less than one-quarter of what we are 
asking this year. This is considerable progress over 
the last few years. I wish that we could have an 
editorial praising our people for what has been ac- 


| 


complished the last few years through the Unified | 


Appeal rather than an editorial which speaks of 


the death of the Univirsalist Church if we persist — 


in not using all of our free funds. Personally, I 
cannot think of a quicker way of bringing about 
the death of the Universalist Church than to use up 
all of our available reserves and then run into a 
year in which a substantial business depression 
causes a reduction in the amount contributed 
through the Unified Appeal. That would result in 
a drastic reduction in the work of the Church and 
something which the Board of Trustees is endeavor- 
ing to prevent. 

I cannot speak for all of our state conventions, 
and it may be that some of your criticism is just- 
ified, but I do want at least to call your attention 
to the Massachusetts Universalist Convention which 
has always been willing to spend from its funds in 
order to promote the work in the state. Some years 
ago the Convention came very near to a serious 
financial crisis as a result of its expenditures in 
connection with the Church of the Redemption, and 
yet that money was spent only because of the desire 
cf our people to do everything possible to help the 
Universalist cause. Recently a new church has been 
established at Wellesley Fells, and the Convention 
has invested $20,727.44 to make this possible. This 
is in addition to very substantial appropriations 
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for current expenses. We know that the Executive 
Committee has many plans under way to promote 
the work during the coming year, and in May the 
Convention adopted the 1947-1948 budget, showing 
an estimated deficit of $7500. These facts do no+ 
seem to indicate any intention on the part of our 
Massachusetts Universalists to hoard their funds. 

What we need is not the expenditures of our re- 
serves, it is rather more giving on the part of our 
people. As a matter of fact, we are making pretty 
fast progress in this giving although you, Mr. Kd- 
itor, may be impatient at the speed. 

Remember, too, that you cannot buy religious 
success. It is not for sale commercially. Religion 
progresses because of the devotion of the people. 
Reckless or undue expenditure of funds will do 
more to discourage the people than anything I can 
think of, and likewise have a tendency to dry up 
their free will offering. Yes, we can have a tempo- 


rary spree, but what of the future? There are cer- 
tain economic laws which somehow we can never 
o-ercome, and if I recall a certain selection in the 
Bible, there is something about saving in good 
years to provide for years of famine. 

Our Church will not be saved by using all our 
funds, it will rather be saved by the devotion of its 
people, by the optimism and consecration of its lead- 
ers. You, Mr. Editor, as a free editor of a free 
journal must be symbolic of the enthusiasm of our 
people and the desire to do something worthwhile. 
You can stir them with your writings, but may I 
most respectfully ask you that before you write 
another editorial on the finances of The Universal- 
ist Church of America you talk with the Treasurer 
first, and the Treasurer likewise promises you that 
before he writes an article on religion that he will 
consult with you as a wise mentor on that subject. 


Tr 


A NEW INSTITUTE REPORTS 


Carroll Fenwick, Jr. 


The plan to present a churchmanship Institute to 
the Universalist and Unitarian people in Vermont and 
Quebec has become a successful accomplishment. 
Under the leadership of our new Executive Minister, 
Carl Henry Voss of Rutland, and the Board of Trustees 
under the chairmanship of the Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., of Barre, such a conference was held at North Hat- 
ley, Quebec on June 16-20. 


The delegates were quartered at the Pleasant View Hotel 
and the generous meals, excellent rooms and courtesy we 
experienced are satisfying to remember. All our meetings 
were held in the Universalist Church. Our first evening 
meeting was opened with a worship service led by the local 
minister, the Rev. Albert Q. Perry, and greetings were 
brought by local and state leaders. Our keynote speaker, 
the Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, DD., Superintendent of Mass- 
achusetts Churches, spoke forcefully on “Our Liberal Her- 
itage and Mission.” Dr. Scott traced our beginnings from 
the time when man discovered that beneath differences 
there was a university of human experience. “‘Creeds begin 
with God,” Dr. Scott said, “we begin with human attri- 
‘butes. Before man can define God, he has to see human 
qualities which are of value.” 

Tuesday, our morning meditation was led by Mr. Perry, 
and then Ann Postma, the first of our three denominational 
leaders present, was introduced. Miss Postma opened with 
the searching question, “Is a youth program necessary?” 
and showed by her remarks that, as a coordinating factor 
in young life, such a program is vitally important. She 
gave us five basic purposes which a religious youth group 
should have, After Miss Postma’s lecture, the delegate body 
was divided into special interest groups for round table 
discussions, Those interested in religious education met with 
Margaret Winchester and Mrs. Mary Scott, those interested 
in youth work with Miss Postma and the group active in 
women’s work met with Ida Folsom. 

The next specialized morning lecture, religious education, 
was led by Mrs. Scott and Miss Winchester. The former 
emphasized the fact that religious education is for the whole 
church—that all of us should be continually growing. Mrs. 
Scott said that our church has always been interested in 
people, and never more than now do we need to know the 
life, culture, achievements and personalities of other races. 
If service is our aim, we must educate our children for 
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giving and all of us must become world-minded, the real 
meaning of universalism. Miss Winchester spoke next on 
ways of teaching, showing that children “learn by doing” 
when situations are suited to their experience, She spoke 
on chosing a curriculum in which the child is provided a 
growng philosophy, and urged the use of the modern 
Beacon texts. 

The main speaker on the morning of the last day was 
Ida M. Folsom, speaking on womens work in the church. 
She described the need for a unified women’s organization 
for purposes of education, service and co-operation. Miss 
Folsom was assisted in the question-and-answer period by 
Leshe Parsons of Springfield, President of the Women’s 
Association of the Vermont and Quebec Convention, 


Our evening meetings were all outstanding—each began 
with a brief meditation directed by one of the ministers, in- 
cluding Mr. Peary, Mr. Leavitt, and Mr, Mounir Saadah 
of Woodstock. Our Tuesday speaker was Dr. Frank RB. 
Scott, Professor of Law at McGill University in Montreal. 
He spoke on “Canada’s Contribution to Social Liberalism,” 
and by his handling of his subject showed his familiarity 
with the forward moving political and economic life of the 
Canadian nation. 

Our Wednesday evening speaker was Mrs, Esther Holmes 
Jones, Chairman of the Peace and Service Committee of 
the Friends Society. With great facility, she described “Re- 
ligion’s Responsibilities in World Problems.’ Her acquaint- 
ance with the prominent leaders in the United Nations con- 
ferences brought a personal touch. 

After the closing banquet which was well attended by 
local people, Palmer Clarke, the National Director of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, was the speaker. In a few 
well-chosen woids he spoke of the possibilities of doing 
great work with an active, devoted, forward-looking men’s 
group. After reconvening at the church, Mounir Saadah 
deseribed “The: Peoples and Cultures of the Near East.” 
Born in Damascus, and a graduate of the Univrsity of 
Beirut, Syria, Mr, Saadah is now teaching in Woodstock, 
Vt. and minister of our church there. It was a pleasure to 
hear his talk, and to know that we have such a consecrated 
and intelligent leader. 

In evaluating the initial venture of any training school 
we cannot determine success by numbers. Although the 
size of the group was not what was expected, the interest 
and co-operation of churches over the State and North Hat- 
ley and Huntingville is now assured. The quality of de- 
nominational leaders sent to our Institute,the well-rounded 
program, and the fine fellowship wil be long remembered, 
and we look forward to next years Institute. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


BROADCAST UNIVERSALISM NOW 


To the Editor: 


In your timely editorial “We Are Expendable,” you say 
our guilt “is the guilt of timidity and prudence when we 
ought to be daring and imaginative,” I believe most Uni- 
versalists would agree that herein lies the explanation for 
the slow growth of organized Universalism—paricularly 
during more recent years when it has had allies in such 
unifying forces as public schools, radio, great universities, 
a few great statesmen, some politicians, and even more re- 
cently the atomic bomb. Certainly the millions of dollars 
spent on public schools alone have done much towards com- 
bating superstition and prejudice and preparing for wide 
sowing of Universalist seeds of thought. 


It is hard for me to believe the reactionary forces, now on 
a round-up, will herd everything into their fold as some 
liberals seem to fear. Could it not be that they, being aware 
of restlessness within their own flock, are making a desper- 
ate effort to head off a stampede? To accomplish this, they 
must attack liberal religion. Must this be detrimental to 
the cause of liberalism? They are giving us publicity! 
Would the suggestion that these attacks be met in part, with 
the establishing of a fund for regular broadcasts over a 
national radio network be too imaginative, too daring? 


Sometime ago a woman who had recently become a Uni- 
tarian wrote me to this effect: “Those who are brought up 
in a libera] church do not appreciate their inheritance. Only 
those who have been brought up in orthodoxy and have had 
to struggle through the years to rid themselves of its dis- 
tasteful teachings can fully appreciate liberal religion.” 


I believe thousands of Universalists do appreciate their 
inheritance, I believe all real Universalists are enthusiastic 
_ about their religion and would like to share it with others. 
It is such a big and precious thing, however, the average 
layman feels incapable of passing it on to the average 
other fellow without marring its greatness and beauty, 
Consequently, we guard our treasure so closely few out- 
siders ever get a good look at it. 


There are numerous ministers and laymen in the Uni- 
versalist Church who can present Universalism to the pub- 
lic with eloquence, forcefulness, and simplicity. I believe 
there are great numbers of Universalists who would wel- 
come an opportunity of pass up a few movies or ball games 
(if necessary) in order to donate a few dollars to a fund 
* which would enable them to hear their leaders on the air 
and to present these men and women, with their voices 
of hope, to America and the world. 


Such a program would give us needed prestige and new 
friends, aid in strengthening our established churches, and 
increase the possibilities for success where attempts are 
being made to establish new ones. I am not familiar with 
the cost of broadcasts on national networks, but could we 
not make a start? Perhaps if such a fund were begun, vol- 
untary contributions might be made to it through wills, en- 
dowments, and other channels, Are the possibilities of such 
a course not worth investigation, or is the idea at the very 
outset too daring, too imaginative? 


If we are sure that Universalism is the answer, that 
we have the cure for the world’s ills, is it not our duty to 
get the prescription on the air and keep it there until the 
world is convinced of its effectiveness? Otherwise, should 
we not be more guilty than the blind should a day of atomic 
chaos arrive? 


Mrvuprep H, Davis 


Concord, N. C. 
3876 


REPORTS ON THE JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD FUND 
To the Editor: 


A great many people are inquiring about the progress 
of “The John Murray Atwood Fund” for the endowment of 
the Theological School of St. Lawrence University at Can- 
ton, New York. We are happy to report that the campaign 
has succeded beyond most expectations. 

Originally asking for $100,00 to save and develop this 
highly useful school, we have seen the fund grow to $25,000; 
then to $50,000; then to $75,000; then to $90,000. Univer- 
salists throughout the country have seen the indispensibility 
of this institution and have given with sacrificial spirit. 
Some have contributed without solicitaiton and some have 
contributed twice or thrice. 

We are now in the upper nineties and we are eager to 
reach the stipulated minimum before the General Assembly 
meets in September. We now appeal to all Universalists 
who have not given and to all who will respond to an 
“eneore” to send at once whatever amounts they can offer. 
“NOW is the accepted time.” “The King’s business re- 
quires haste.” 

Send please, to our executive chairman, Rev. Dr. George 
E. Huntley, 1010 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

For the Trustees, 
SHELBY H. JARMAN, President 
FRED C. LEINING, Secretary 


PLAN TO REMAIN FOR THE GREAT GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY SUNDAY SERVICE, SEPTEMBER 14 


To the Editor: 


I should like to call attention to the fact that the pro- 
gram of the General Asembly of The Universalist Church of 
America includes a program for Sunday, September 14. It 
is hoped, and urged, that ministers will plan to remain in 
Canton for that Sunday. This means that supply preachers 
will have to be obtained in local churches, or that laymen 
will have to be asked to substitute for their ministers on 
that day, If numbers of ministers, who furnish transpor- 
tation for others, begin to leave on Saturday, it will mean 
that both Satrday and Sunday programs will not have the 
attendance that we hope for. 

It is true that many churches are opening on the first 
Sunday in September and desire to continue without a break 
of any kind, after the long summer vacation. But if plans 
are made well in advance, and if the desire to co-operate 
is strong, there is no reason why most ministers cannot 
strengthen the Assembly by their presence through the en- 
tire period of the meetings. 

Boards of trustees in local churches can help by sug- 
gesting this procedure to the minister, and assuring him of 
their co-operation. 

, Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y: 


EMERGENT UNIVERSALISM NOT NEW 
T'o the Editor: 


John van Schaick, Jr., is absolutely right in saying: “If 
this is emergent Universalism that we are hearing about, 
it is emerging into a very dark night.” LEADER, July, 1947. 
“Emergent Universalism” is nothing new; simply diflerent 
words for something that has been the Nemesis of organ- 
ized Universalism from its pioneer days in America, and of 
the Christian religion from the time of St. Paul. _ 

“Emergence” roots in the mirage of attainment by way 
of gain without toil and sacrifice. It is an imaginary short 
cut toward the perfections and honors of true religion. 


Henry LA FAYETTE GILLESPIE 
Manchester, Iowa 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


ON RELIGION AND PEACE 
To the Editor: 


May I call the attention of your readers to an import- 
ant booklet, Inside the United Nations, published jointly 
by the Church Peace Union and the World Alliance. 

A sub title is A Discussion Guide on Religion and the 
Peace. 

There are two chapters in Part I—“The Quest for Peace 
Through the Centuries,” and “The United Nations in Con- 
trast to the League of Nations,” 

Part II, under the heading, “What Does the United 
Nations Do?” presents twelve chapters dealing with The 
_ General Assembly, The Security Council, The Atomic En- 
ergy Commisison and on through all the widely varied de- 
partments and commissions. Each chapter concludes with 
questions, suggestions for Further Study, Program and 
Action. 

Part III deals with “The Role of the Churches” with 
Questions etc. and an original Hymn by John Haynes 
Holmes. 

Single copies are priced at fifteen cents. Reduced rates 
for orders in quantities. 

Write to Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
Worl, 15k, IN 4c 

H. E. BENTON 


Philadelphia, Pa 


CHRISTIANITY PARTIALISTIC 
To THE EDITOR: 


Your Associate Editor needs to be reminded that 
adolescents may be right some times [See “Adolescence or 
What?” THE CHRISTIAN LEADER, July, 1947]. With all due 
regard to Mr. Baughn, “the inaccuracy” of the young 
minister’s statement that “Christianity has been a partial- 
istic religion all through history, insisting upon a divine 
saviour to which it has exclusive access” is very, very far 
from being “self-evident’’, as he says it is. 

From Matthew’s phrasing of a statement by Jesus, “I 
am sent only to the lost sheep of Israel’s house’’, through 
John’s “I tell you, any man who does not enter the sheep- 
fold by the door . . is a thief and a robber. . 
am the door,” and Paul’s insistence upon the special savior- 
hood of Jesus, and the long history of Christian persecution 
and denominational exclusiveness, Christianity has been a 
“nartialistic religion”. 

If Christianity had not been “partialistic’”’, indeed, there 
would be no excuse or reason for the rise of our two 
denominations, the Universalist and the Unitarian. 


BERKELEY B. BLAKE 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


GODDARD TOWER ONE OF SEVEN MOST BEAUTIFUL 


To THE EDITOR: 


I wish I had known you were going to publish the pic- 
ture of Goddard Chapel and its beautiful tower. I would 
have had you know, and state, that some twenty or more 
years ago, when a famous European tower fell, the Boston 
Sunday Herald published pictures of “The Seven Most 
Beautiful Towers in the World” and Goddard Chapel was 
one of the seven. Then it was beautiful only “externally.” 
But since Tufts’ universal benefactor and great Univer- 
salist layman, Eugene B. Bowen, class of ’76, gave the 
Bowen Chimes, the tower has become vibrant with an inner 
beauty which radiates to the entire community. As we left 
college, the tower was the last thing we saw. Returning, 
it is the first thing we see, and wish to see. 


Harry ADAMS HERSHEY 


Danbury, Conn. : 2 
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LABOR MUST GROW UP BUT CAN DO SO ONLY 
IN FREE ORGANIZATION 


To the Editor: 


Regarding your editorial on the Taft-Hartley Act I am 
not just sure of our advice. Your writing against passage 
of the Act was a courageous appeal. Now you dwell on 
some of the evils in organized labor and imply that all that 
the unions can do now is to be nice little fellows and let the 
Association of Manufacturers run the show. The provision 
in the act which aims to prevent such fine men as Philip 
Murray from exerting political influence even by exercising 
their constitutional right of free speech certainly cannot 
stand. The unions must obey the law, yes, except where they 
wish to make test cases in the courts. To do this may be 
condemned by reactionary forces, but it seems to me to be 
just and honorable when done without deceit and subterfuge. 
The new labor law which restricts a man’s political beliefs 
or the free expression of the same or the reasonable exer- 
cise of political pressure by labor organizations cannot 
stand if America is to remain America, It is a throwback 
to the restrictive legislation of 1868 and 1919. Labor must 
grow up but it will become mature only when granted se- 
curity in organization, in political organization, in its right 
to strike and bargain, freely and naturally. American Labor 
must discipline itself it is true but the police forces in this 
country must not be placed at the disposal of forces which 
have fought all progressive legislation. 

JAMES W. McKNIGHT 


Assinippi, Mass. 


CHEERS FOR “THEOLOGICALLY SPEAKING” 


To the Editor: 


I read the little pamphlet Theologically Speaking, the 
subject of your leading editorial in the July issue, carefully 
and critically. In my judgment, it is a good piece of work. 
If students turned in to me those articles I’d give them each 
a B. If I were the editor of a free religious journal, I’d . 
welcome them as contributions. My notion is that the pam- 
phlet is a good representation of non-personalistic philo- 
sophy of religion. If our young men show a desire to bring 
their theology into line with modern scholarship and to 
give intellectual content to their ministry, I think they 
should be encouraged and not slapped down, If, at some 
points, their conclusions conflict with popular Universalism 
of twenty years ago I see no cause for alarm. 

Referring to your editorial, I would not call Atwood, 
Kapp, and Lalone “Old-fashioned theists.” I guess a man 
can be a theist and not be “Old fashioned. The word “‘theist”’ 
is ambiguous, or we have come to use it in ambiguous ways 
I understand a theist is one who believes in God, If so, 
almost everyone is a theist. The issue is between those who 
believe God is a person and those who believe God is im- 
personal, isn’t it? 

I also read in the same issue the remarks of Raymond 
J. Baughan on Theologically Speaking. In my opinion, Mr. 
Baughan not only did not deal with the issues of the pam- 
phlet, but also does not represent any contemporary brand 
even of personalistic theism,—unless it be the Salvation 


Army. 
HAROLD Scortr 


Worcester, Mass. 


WE ARE GRATEFUL FOR THIS DISTINGUISHED 
EDITOR’S GENEROUS WORD 


To THE EDITOR: 


“We Are Expendable,” is a truly great editorial. More 


power to you. 
RALPH ALBERTSON 


Washington, D.C. 


Co 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


PARTICIPATION BRINGS THE 
RICHEST INSPIRATION 


We trust that on all our A.U.W. 
calendars the days from September 9 
to 14 have been marked in red. This is 
the date of our. Biennial Convention, 
which is to be held at St, Lawrence 
University, in Canton, New York, 


We all need inspiration for the work 
of the coming winter, and it would be 
strange indeed if we did not find a rare 
uplift in the fellowship of such a gath- 
ering, through contact with the very 
best minds of our denomination, among 
the historic buildings of our own St. 
Lawrence. However, we reap the great- 
est benefit from any convention when-we 
have added our own carefully weighed 
opinions to the discussion of the matters 
under consideration. And there is much 
important business to come before us. 
Copies of the recommendations to be 
considered have been sent to all state 
and local presidents, and we hope each 
one will see that her delegates are tho- 
roughly familiar with the questions at 
issue. 

There are several innovations in this 
year’s program. All our meetings will 
be held in the afternoons, beginning 
Wednesday, September 10, But on Tues- 
day, the first day of the general conven- 
tion, the auxiliary bodies have been in- 
vited to introduce for discussion (not 
for action) any important matters of 
business which they feel are of interest 
to the whole church body. We hope it 
will be convenient for our Association 
to mention at this preliminary meeting 
the two items that we feel to be of out- 
standing importance: the establishment 
of a camp for diabetic boys, and the 
discontinuance of the Friendly House 
project. It is earnestly requested that 
all delegates plan to be present at this 
opening session. 

We expect to have the usual attract- 
ive display of literature and pictures, 
showing the various projects of The 
Association of Universalist Women. The 
Social Action Commission of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America plans to 
have one room set apart for Social Ac- 
tion subjects, with pamphlets for dis- 
tribution and possibly films to be loaned 
out. We hope that many of our groups 
will wish to emphasize Social Action 
topics in their winter’s program. 

Those of us who have not an intimate 
knowledge of Universalism in the South 
will be glad to know that several of 
our North Carolina ministers plan to be 
present and to speak to us, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Davis, of the Jordan Neighbor- 
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hood House in Suffolk, Virginia, will 
tell us briefly of her work. 

Mrs. Rosalie West, our newly appoint- 
ed Executive Director, will speak on 
“The Perennial Crisis’ immediately 
after lunch on Friday afternoon. 

On Saturday afternoon we shall have 
a very special treat, in hearing a friend 
whom we have long been eager to meet: 
Miss Hsiung Ya-na, a member of the 
staff at the Rural Service Station in 
Shwen Hwa Cheng, China, which our 
Association helps to support. Miss 
Hsiung has completed a year’s study at 
Cornell University, and has just re- 
ceived word that a second year’s leave 
in America has been granted her. 

The election of officers will take place 
on Saturday afternoon, 

By all means let us plan to stay over 
for the final meetings of the Convention 
on Sunday: Communion at 8 a.m. in 
the Universalist Church at Canton, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Edna P. Bruner; 
Morning service at 10:45, led by Dr. 
Max A. Kapp. The Consecration Service, 
conducted by Dr, Robert Cummins, in 
which our Board members will partici- 
pate. 

Be sure to ask for reservations early. 
Address: The Reservations Committee, 
Box 352, Canton, New York. 


“WINDOWSILL TO HEAVEN.” 
NORTHFIELD MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE 


Velvety lawns, beautiful old shade 
trees, attractive buildings, a glimpse 
of the river and the Berkshire Hills 
all around, make the Northfield School 
campus, in the words of one enraptured 
visitor, ‘the windowsill to heaven.” 

The chief topic in this summer’s con- 
ference was the need for unity in the 
work of the various Protestant de- 
nominations overseas. There is now 
much overlapping on denominational 
literature and missionary propaganda; 
much money and effort would be saved 
if one board could handle administrative 
details for all groups. 

Missionaries from India and Korea in 
their native costumes added color to 
the scene, Other interesting speakers 
told of work in Sweden, Hawaii, Africa, 
China and Arabia. 

The women present were challenged 


by Mabel Head, representative of the 
United Council of Church Women at the 
United Nations, to keep posted on all 
the activities of this organization, ur- 
ging that a report be given at every 
women’s meeting of the ‘vital part 
Women are playing in the U. N. delib- 


erations. This is an opportunity no 
woman should miss, of helping the world 
onward in its progress towaid perma- 
nent peace. 

A panel discussion on racial problems 
was led by Dr. Oscar Lee, of the De- 
partment of Race Relations (Federal 
Council of Churches.) Dr, Lee’s parent- 
age is a combination of Danish, Amer: 
ican Negro and American Indian. Other 
participants were: Mrs. Dorothy Chang, 
a Hawaiian; Mrs, Induk Pahk from 
Korea, Mrs. Gould, a missionary work- 
er in India; Dr. Leslie C. Sayre, fo1m- 
erly in Africa; and Mrs. Rosa Page, a 
negro concert singer, who enriched the 
program of each day’s chapel service 
with her delightful solos. 

On the closing evening, an impressive 
Dedication Service was held in the chap- 
el, at which ten girls from the summer 
camp dedicated themselves to mission- 
ary service on completion of their edu- 
cation. A candle-lighting service fol- 
lowed, when the three hundred and sev- 
enty-five delegates (including the girls 
from the camp), each bearing a lighted 
candle, encircled the great campus, Af- 
ter a brief service, all went silently 
back to the house, their lights twink- 
ling as though the campus were alive 
with fireflies. 

(from a report by Bernice F. Cun- 
ningham. ) 

THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN 
INSTITUTE—A TANGIBLE 
SERVICE FOR PEACE 

The Inter-Chureh Committee of the 
American Russian Institute seeks the 
active co-operation of Christians of all 
denominations in its efforts to build 
more friendly relations with Russia. It 
is requested that the churches make 
special efforts to create a better under- 
standing of Russia through an exchange 
of correspondence, discussion groups, 
conferences, lectures, literature and 
study courses. 

Contributions are invited towards 
these objectives. Checks are to be sent 
payable to: 

The Inter-Church Committee, Amer- 
ican Russian Institute, 58 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR THE A.U.W. AT 
THE BIENNIAL 
Two new recommendations are to be 
brought before the Biennial Convention, 
concerning 
(1) The proposed Department of 
Education. 
(2) The Blackmer Home Endow- 
ment fund. 
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CANTON MEETINGS 


One of the privileges to be enjoyed 
by those who attend the meetings of 
the General Assembly of The Univer- 
salist Church of America at Canton, 
N, Y., will be that of hearing Dr. Ross 
Snyder. Dr. Snyder is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education at The 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Not 
only does he have a thorough grounding 
in religious education, but he has worked 
out an interesting and original ap- 
proach. He has served as dean of radio 
schools, and made ecarful study and in- 
tensive use of visual aids in religious 
education. “‘Religion in Personality De- 
velopment” is the subject on which Dr. 
Snyder will speak at the G.S.S.A. ses- 
sion, Thursday, September 11, at 4 p.m. 
He will also be available for consult- 
ation and further discussion that day. 


Every church school is entitled to 
three official delegates to the business 
sessions of the General Sunday School 
Association. Schools having an enroll- 
ment of over one hundred are entitled 
to an additional delegate for each fifty 
members. Credentials have been mailed 
each superintendent. In addition to the 
business sessions on Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoons, there will be an 
institute program on Saturday after 
noon, sponsored by the General Sunday 
School Association, featuring a panel 
and three discussion groups, Many who 
cannot attend the meetings during the 
week will be able to avail themselves 
of these week-end sessions. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK 
SEPTEMBER 28 - OCTOBER 5 


Coming at the start of a new season, 
Religious Education Week offers op- 
portunity for pointing up the total pro- 
gram of Religious Education in the 
local church and community. Special 
services may be planned for September 
28th, with possibly an invitation to 
parents to attend the church school, 
visit the classes, and share in the wor- 
ship service. A dramatization has been 
written by Susan M. Andrews showing 
the meaning of the church to boys and 
girls. This is entitled “This Is My 
Church,” and has been sent to every 
superintendent. It is suggested that on 
Religious Education Sunday this play 
be presented during the church school 
period. 

Calling in every home at the stait 
of the new year is a project which 
might be carried out through the co-op- 
eration of the teachers, or with the help 
of a strong committee. New families 
may be discovered, and inactive ones 
may be drawn into closer touch with 
the church program. 

During Religious Education Week 
definite emphases may be made as fol- 
lows: 


1. Launch the year’s Church School 

program, 

. Start the year with real zest. 

. Get new teachers and start 

monthly teachers’ meetings. 

4, Line up those irregulars, absen- 
tees and newcomers, 

5. Dramatize the power of long- 
range planning of the total ed- 
ucational program. 

6. Include co-operative community 
plans, as use of radio or exhib- 
its where possible. 

7 Work for definite forward steps 
as increased enrollment, more 
regular attendance, a parents’ 
class, regular workers’ confer- 
ences, use of visual aids. 

8. Use a service of dedication for 
church school workers in the 
church service of worship. 

9. Print and send out a prospectus 
of courses of study offered in 
the church school. 


oe) bo 


Religious Education Week is to 
develop in the church, in the home 
and in the community an increased 
consciousness of the importance of 
Religious Education, To this end let 
us demonstrate our unity in the task 
of teaching religion. The church 
must teach. 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


Church School superintendents will 
be glad to know of the special issue of 
the International Journal of Religious 
Education for July-August 1947, entitled 
“The Church School Superintendent.” 
It not only pays tribute to the hosts 
of lay leaders in church school work, 
but offers practical suggestions for the 
year ahead, All the problems common 
to superintendents are discussed—se- 
curing and training leaders, administer- 
ing visual aids, financing the Church 
School, the matter of records, and other 
stimulating articles which give help 
at every turn. Those who do not al- 
ready subscribe to the International 
Journal may secure a copy of this par- 
ticular issue for twenty cents from the 
Universalist Publishing House. It will 
be a guide and a tool the whole year 


_ through. 


HAVE YOU SELECTED YOUR 
COURSE OF STUDY? 


Among the suggestions for church 
school courses of study this year, are 
the following: 

For Kindergarten—Martin and 
Judy, Vol. 38, with guide, Price 
and Manwell. 

For Primary — Growing Bigger 
with guide, The Gift of Life, 
Fahs and Spoerl. 

For. Junior—Child of the Sun, with 
guide, Edwards 

For Junior High—How Our Relig- 
ion Began, Baxter 

For Senior High—The church a- 
cross the Street, with guide, Man- 
well and Fahs 

For Adults—Meet Amos and Hosea 
Wolfe, and Parish Practices in 
Universalist Churches, Cummins 

These and other suggestions were 
listed in a recent mailing to Univer- 
salist Church schools, along with a 
supplement to the Courses of Study 
pamphlet. 


OFFICIAL CALL 

THE GEHNERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION, UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH OF AMERICA. 


The 28th Convention of the General 
Sunday School Association will be held 
at St, Lawrence University, Canton, 
New York, September 9-14, 1947. The 
transaction of business will take place 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons, 
September 10 and 11. On Saturday af- 
ternoon, group conference will be held. 
All Universalist church schools are 
urged to send delegates to this Assem- 
bly. 
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Our Library Desk 


The Web of Government by Robert 
M. Maclver. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1947. 


The Web of Government could only 
have been written in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Defining the relation of individ- 
uals to the state, and to society distinct 
from the state, Maclver is able to crit- 
icize classic political thought system- 
atically. Using the inductive approach 
and technical vocabulary which modern 
analysists trained in the combined so- 
cial science fields are just beginning to 
use, the new work is a dramatic demon- 
stration of the progress in techniques 
which social science has made since 
Machiavelli or even since the utilitar- 
ians or rationalists, 

We can frankly admit that the ver- 
bal missiles which Maclver throws at 
abstracitons such as “social contract” 
or-“class struggle” hit the mark. How- 
ever, his principle proof of being a 
twentieth century writer rests in his 
following a pattern of presenting basic 
social contradictions, failing to solve 
them, and half-heartedly protesting that 
solution will come. 

‘Maclver’s startling thesis is a sound 
one, showing that the basis of man’s 
relation to government has rested on 
myths, attitudes, social nature, and a 
gregariousness occasioned by necessity, 
in even the most primitive forms of 
government studied by social anthro- 
pologists. He further establishes that 
the complex, multiple lines of authority 
in the modern state and modern society 
are too involved to be explained or anal- 
yzed by any single classic political 
theory or by any modern apologia for 
fascism, communism, or democracy 
such as Sorel, Marx, or Meikeljohn 
might provide. 


Centering his book on the time-worn, 


yet basie culture contradicton of free- 
dom versus authority, The Web of Gov- 
ernment briefly and effectively summar- 
izes the morass of past political theory 
on the subject, and presents the three 
modern answers to the problem, com- 
munism, fascism, democracy, with only 
a mild democratic bias. Just as Robert 
Lynd in Knowledge For What has been 
able to show that American policies 
have been fundamentally confused, so 
Maclver quietly, slowly shows that the 
earlier attempts of theorists to resolve 
freedom and authority by vigorous 
pressure on one side of the scale will 
not work, Modern social analysts today 
frequently show that opposing tenets 
must give way to individual analyses 
of situations and individual reactons to 
them. In the same way, Maclver’s book 
ends wth a demonstration of the need 
for compromise of the basic contradic- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, his visible thinking 
does not go much farther than this. He 
does not give a clear rule for the times 
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when an individual should accept the 
state’s myths or reject them. He does 
not give a specific rule for individual 
cases. At one point, he naively says that 
“human nature” will remain constant, 
while at the same time he shows that 
the failure to make politics a science 
is due to the rapid changes in man’s 
relation to his social environment, 
Where Lynd tries, though only partially 
successfuly, to show ways of logically 
resolving culture contradiction, MaclIver 
is willing to merely debunk and to show 
that truth lies between two unreal, ab- 
stract, diametrically opposite absolutes. 
As long as valid, but general statements 
take the place of sociological briefs, and 
detailed, analytic examinations of the 
specific situations are clouded by such 
culture contradictions as freedom versus 
authority, centralization versus perfect 
competition, and racial discrimination 
opposition versus free social choice, 
social science will remain in the alchemy 
stage.. 
Robert E. Doane 


- THE PROFESSIONAL STANDING 


OF ALICE CARY ATWOOD 


When Alice Cary Atwood died on 
May 20, 1947, I prepared and sent to 
THE CHISTIAN LEADER a brief biogra- 
phy. Since then I have received from 
Professor Neil E. Stevens, Department 
of Botany, University of Illinois, a re- 
print of an article taken from volume 
seven of Chronica Botanica entitled 
The Biographical Work of Alice Cary 
Atwood, To the testimony that all who 
know her can give to her noble char- 
acter and service of the Universal- 
ist Church, should be added, at least 
in part, the account of her important 
professional work. Like her father, 
President Atwood, and her brother, 
Dean Atwood, she rendered distin- 
guished service in her chosen field. 

JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 

“Administrative accidents occasion- 
ally eclipse administrative forethought. 
One of these fortunate accidents occur- 
red when the library of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture was moved into what is 
called the South Building. There Miss 
Alice C, Atwood was assigned a room 
on the ground floor just inside one of 
the main doors, She used to remark in 
those days, that no one could tell wheth- 
er she was librarian or head janitor. 
The real point is that in either position 
she would have been efficient and would 
have been appreciated by those who 
understood either good library or good 
janitor service. 

“Actually Miss Atwood was, as many 
who read this journal know, a biblio- 
grapher. In her thirty-eight years of 
service in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture her “official title’ was 
assigned to at least three different ad- 
ministrative units. However, her pro- 
fessional efforts during these years were 
devoted to a single end — classifying, 
clarifying, and making more readily 


available the world’s botanical litera- 
ture. The titles of the more than a 
dozen publications credited to Miss At- 
wood indicate that all deal with some 
phase of botanical literature. 

“While these publications represent 
distinct contributions, unlikely to be 
made by anyone else, Miss Atwood’s 


‘ chief and great service to Botanical 


research in America has been the crea- 
tion of the unequaled — I write advis- 
edly — Botanical Catalog or Plant 
Science Catalog, as it is now called. 
One section, the author’s catalog, was 
actually begun by Miss Marjorie F. 
Warner and another, the plant path- 
ology catalog, by Miss Eunice Oberly, 
but for many years all have been con- 
tinued by Miss Atwood, 

“Obviously a card catalog is vastly 
more than an aggregation of full entry 
and cross reference cards. Much of its 
usefulness depends on their classifica- 
tion. In this respect, which was dis- 
cussed in some detail eighteen years 
ago, the Plant Science catalog leaves 
little to be desired. Such a catalog is 
inevitably of greatest use to the hun- 
dreds of investigators who now, as in 
the past, make use of it personally in 
their researches. It is wholly appro- 
priate that that group chose to express 
their appreciation of Miss Atwood’s 
work by giving her on her recent re- 
tirement a testimonial inscribed: 


TO 
ALICE CARY ATWOOD 
ACCOMPLISHED BIBLIOGRAPHER 
RESOURCEFUL INVESTIGATOR 
EVER READY HBEUPER AND FRIEND 
HER FRIENDS AND ASSOCIATES 
EXTEND THEIR HEARTIEST GREETINGS 
AND BEST WISHES ON HER RETIREMENT 
AFTER THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS’ SERVICE 
IN THE LIBRARY OF THE 
U. S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
PARTICULARLY DEVOTED TO THE BUILDING 
UP OF THE SUBJECT CATALOG OF BOTANY 
AND PLANT PATHOLOGY AND THE 
ISSUANCE OF 
“PLANT SCIENCE LITERATURE” 
VALUABLE AND UNIQUE AIDS TO 
PLANT RESEARCH. 


Washington, D. C. September 80, 1942 

“The influence of this great catalog, a 
very large part of Miss Atwood’s life 
work, has by no means been confined to 
Washington botanists or to those who 
in calmer days used the catalog on oc- 
casional visits. It has been used, for 
years, so I understand, to check the lit- 
erature citations in Phytopathology. 
Usually the citations in the catalog were 
accepted as correct without checking the 
original publications. 

“The catalog had a literally world- 
wide influence through the mimeo- 
graphed lists of current botanical pub- 
lications, duplicated directly from the 
entries being made in the botany cat- 
alog, which for well over two decades 
went to botanical laboratories through- 
out the world, I have no information as 
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COLORED LEADER WHO WILL 
ADDRESS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
AT ST. LAWRENCE 


The Rev, James H. Robinson, distin- 
guished Negro Churchman will address 
the General Assembly of The Universal- 
ist Church of America, Friday evening, 
September 12. Mr. Robinson will speak 
on “The Destiny of the Race and the 
Future of the World.” James H. Rob- 
inson is minister of the Church of the 
Master and Director of Morningside 
Community Center, New York City. 
Active in the affairs of the wider com- 
munity, he is also Chairman of the 
West Harlem Council of Social Agencies 
and Chairman of the Interracial Fel- 
lowship of Greater New York. He is 
winner of the Friendship Award for 
outstanding interracial work and a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council of Churches, 

DR, PIERCE REPRESENTS HIS 
ALMA MATER AT STODDARD 
INSTALLATION 

Dr. Ellis E. Pierce, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Urbana, 
Illinois, was the official delegate rep- 
resenting Boston University at the re- 
cent installation of Dr. George D. Stod- 
dard as President of the University of 
Illinois. 

MRS, CHATTERTON ILL 

Frances Chatterton, wife of the Rev. 
Frank Chatterton of Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts, suffered a serious attack of 
pneumonia for which she was hospital- 
ized during the last week of July. Mrs, 
Chatterton has returned to her home 
and is improving steadily now. 
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GEORGE L, NILES CALLED TO 
MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The First Universalist church of 
Manchester, New Hampshire, has called 
Rev. George L. Niles of Essex, Mass. to 
become its pastor to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Rey. Sid- 
ney J. Willis, who retired from active 
work following a ten year pastorate 
and forty years in the ministry. 

Mr, Niles who is 27 years old, was 
born in Orono, Me., and prepared for 
the ministry at Tufts Divinity school 
from which he was graduated in 1946. 
During his college course he preached 
in Essex and after graduating became 
the regular minister there. He spent a 
year and a half in the U. S. Forestry 
service and was for two summers coun- 
selor at a boy’s camp at Plymouth, 
Mass. 

He sailed June 21 for Czechoslovakia 
to spend the summer with a work camp 
project in Prague, Warsaw and Berne, 
Switzerland, Sponsored as a youth fel- 
lowship project of the Universalists and 
Unitarians, the work will include re- 
construction, building of a community 
center in Czechoslovakia and rebuilding 
of a badly damaged school. The group 
will spend a week in the rubble of War- 
saw and will also help to harvest crops. 
While in Prague, Mr. Niles will attend 
the youth festival. 

He will return to this country early 
in September and will take up his pas- 
toral duties September 21. 


FERRY BEACHER GOES TO 
WORLD YOUTH CONFERENCE 


‘Richard S, Fitts, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter H. Fitts of Foxboro, Massachu- 
setts, was chosen as a member of the 
United States Y. M. C. A, delegation to 
the World Conference on Christian 
Youth at Oslo, Norway, July 23 to 30 
The Fitts family are well-known to 
Ferry Beachers of many seasons. 

Mr. Fitts, an engineer at the EHast- 
man Kodak Company, sailed for Oslo 
July 2, 


REV. AND MRS. S. L, DOWSON 
CELEBRATE GOLDEN WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Dowson of Can- 
ton, Massachusetts, observed the an- 
niversary of their Golden Wedding on 
July fifth. They were married at Wal- 
ford, Ont., Canada on July 5, 1897. and 
began housekeeping at Lisbon, N. Y., 
where Mr. Dowson was minister of the 
Methodist Church. 


HARRY ADAMS HERSEY 
CYCLING ON PACIFIC COAST 


Dr. Harry Adams Hersy, who is cy- 
cling on the Pacific coast, preached in 
the Potter Valley, California Methodist 
Church on July 20. He also gave a pro- 
gram of “Yawcob Strauss” recitations 
at the church supper, July 18. 

Doctor Hersey says he has no diffi- 
culty in “warming up” to his daily 
trips of forty-five to fifty miles where 
the temperature is 95-100 in the dry 
season (and he is a “dry”) 
WILLIAM J. ARMS HONORED 

In recognition of the thirtieth an- 
niversary of his ordination to the min- 
istry and his seventh year as pastor 
of the First Universalist church, Peoria, 
Iilinois, the Rev. William J. Arms was 
presented with a “purse” of contribu- 
tions from the church membership. 

Presentation was made by J. Forrest 
Bennett, president of the church board, 
and followed a congregational dinner 
held at the church, marking the close of 
services for the summer. 

Mr. Arms received his ordination in 
1917 in Canada, shortly before serving 
as chaplain in the Canadian army dur- 
ing World War I. At present he is 
state superintendent for the Universal- 
ist church in addition to his ministerial 
work. 


UNIVERSALIST YOUNG PEOPLE 
IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Two Universalist young people who 
have been at work in a Czechoslovakian 
work camp this summer are Norma 
Goodwin of Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
and the Rey. George Niles, minister- 
elect of the Universalist Church of 
Manchester, New Hampshire, Mr. Niles 
writes enthusiastically of the country 
and the people, “I like the country es- 
pecially because it is a singing country. 
Although the people really have very 
little to sing about or smile about, they 
are cheerful and sing with great pride. 
You never heard such singing.” THE 
CHRISTIAN LEADER will print articles 
by Miss Goodwin and Mr. Niles in the 
near future. 


TWELVE TONS OF CLOTHING 
SENT FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 


Since the last report of used clothing 
received at the Universalist Service 
Committee Warehouse in New York, we 
have received word that thirty-six hun- 
dred and one more pounds have been 
sent by our local churches. This makes 
a total of twenty-three thousand, seven 
hundred and fifteen pounds sent to the 
Warehouse from November 1, 1946. 
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ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Freedom and Fellowship 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 


Write for mformation 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES 
OF MAINE 


Cordially Invite You to 
SUMMER SERVICES 


OF WORSHIP 
When you visit “Vacationland” 
(Consult local papers for time) 


Obituaries 
FREDERICK L, CARRIER 


Rev. Frederick L. Carrier, a retired 
Universalist pastor, died at his home in 
Santa Ana, California on July 4, 1947 
where he had lived since 1918, He was 
a native of Brimfield, Ohio where he 
was born August 31, 1869 and had 
served Universalist churches in Woods- 
ville, N. H., 1894-1902; Little Rock, 
Arkansas, 1902-1904; Mason, Ohio, 
1904-1910; Riverside, Calif., 1910-1913. 
He had also served as pastor of the 
Unitarian Church in Santa Ana, Calif- 
ornia for a number of years. He was 
a member of I.0,0.F. Lodge No 282 
of Riverside, California, having served 
as Noble Grand. 

Burial services were held at Sante 
Ana on Monday, July 7, 1947. 


GEORGE A. GAY 


Word has just come from Dr. Harry 
Adams Hersey in California that the 
Rev. George A. Gay died in Covina, 
California, Sunday, August 8. Mr. Gay, 
well-known to readers of the LEADER 
who enjoyed his frequent contributions 
under the caption, “Rambles of A Rov- 
ing Parson,’ was for forty-one years 
a Universalist minister, 

George A. Gay was born in Meriden, 
Connecticut, in 1883 He was graduated 
from Crane School of Religion, Tufts 
College, in 1906 and ordained to the 
Universalist ministry in June of the 
same year. On June 25, 1907, he marr- 
ied Alice E. Kimball. Mr. Gay served 
parishes in Ashmont and Provincetown, 
Massachusetts, Fort Plain, Little Falls, 
and Middleport, New York, Camp Hill, 
Alabama, Chattanooga, Tennessee, and 
Girard, Pennsylvania. He served from 
1930 to 1940 as State Superintendent 
of Universalist churches in Pennsyl- 
vania. He was in earlier years an ac- 
tive leader in young people’s work and 
National President of the Y.P.C.U. 
from 1915 through 1917. 

Mr. Gay retired from the active min- 
istry in 1946. 


MEMORIAL SERVICH FOR 
JULIA TOBEY 

The Universalist Church of Perry, 
New York, was crowded Sunday, June 
8, on the occasion of a Memorial Ser- 
vice for the late Julia Tobey, for many 
years the beloved minister of the 
church, Miss Tobey died May 13 after 
a long illness. The speakers were Mr. 
George S. Coburn, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees and the Rev. Warren 
B, Brigham, present minister. 


FIRST CHURCH, 
WEYMOUTH, MASS. 

Rev. E. A. Thorsell, pastor of the 
First Church of Weymouth, Mass, re- 
ports that his church has been honored 
by having the Kiwanis Club of Wey- 
mouth accept the invitation of the 
Trustees as a weekly meeting place, 


WHEN IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
VISIT YOUR 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. — 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 

the Capital 11 blocks north of the 

White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. 

REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 

Minister 
REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, 
Minister Emeritus 


JR., D.D. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 BEACON ST. BOSTON 8, MASS. 


AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO YOU 


In these days of low and uncertain dividend and 
interest returns on private investments the Univer- 
salist Publishing House invites you to purchase an 
annuity and have your returns guaranteed. 


Annuities can be purchased in units of $100 and 
up, and brings an assured income for the rest of 
your life, 


ACT NOW before the trend of decreasing in- 
vestment income compels us to lower our rates on 
new annuities. 


Write to Charles A. Wyman, Treasurer, stating 
birth date and amount you wish to invest — we'll 
do the rest. 


Names. Steel cece ane 


Address "2.284 condi Niece a | 
Birth date. ccc. Amount 


RATE OF INTEREST 


40 to 50 years 
51 to 60 years 
61 to 70 years 
71 to 80 years 
81 to 90 years 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 


and Church Workers 
C=) 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 

able to aid college graduates 

in Training for the Ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


ee) 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate 
means, both business women and stu- 
dents. The Union is within easy access 
of all parts of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 

For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beauti- 
ful old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance re- 
quirements in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 

WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


August 16, 1947 


REV. Ss. HE. PRIESTLEY 
IN MEXICO 


Rey. S. E. Gerard Priestley has been 
in Mexico since the end of February 
making a study of the agrarian re- 
forms and writing on the economic and 
political situation, He has had the 
pleasure of meeting with many Protes- 
tant laymen and clergy and of traveling 
extensively in the Republic Mr. Priest- 
ley expects to return to New York in 
September. 


PASTORAL CHANGES 


The Rev. Robert E. Davis, several 
years minister of the First Universalist 
Church, Rocky Mount, N, C., has re- 
signed his pastorate to accept a call to 
the First Universalist Church of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Mr. Davis will begin his 
new duties September 1. 


Dr. Donald B. F, Hoyt, for four years 
minister of Congress Square Univer- 
salist Church, Portland, Maine, resigned 
his pastorate to accept a call to become 
minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Rochester, N Y. Dr. Hoyt 
enters on his new duties at Rochester in 
mid-August. 


* * * 
PERSONALS 


Capt. Arnold L. Simonson is leaving 
San Francisco September 1 to take up 
his duties in Yokohama, Japan, as chap- 
lain in the United States Army. 


Rey. M. R. Hartley of Clinton, Illinois 
has accepted a call to Eldorado, Ohio, 


Donald Morgan, student at Tufts Col- 
lege, is preaching at Blanchester, Ohio, 
for the summer. 


Dr. Albert D. Bell of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has received a call to the Uni- 
versalist Church in Clinton, Ill. 


Dr, Benjamin B. Hersey, Minister of 
the Universalist Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City, who sum- 
mers at Eastern Point, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, was the preacher at 
the Gloucester Union Summer Services 
held in the Unitarian Church, August 
10 and 17. On August 24, Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone will be the preacher. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Raymond J. Bau- 
ghan, their sons William and Harold, 
and Mr. Harold S. Latham, spent the 
weekend of August 8-10 with Dr. and 
Mrs. Lalone in Rockport, Massachu- 
setts. On Sunday, August 10, Dr. La- 
lone christened Harold Charles Baughan 
in the First Universalist Church of 


Rockport. 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


WS COREG E 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


ee 
Buy Your Books 


from 
Bibles to Best Sellers 
from the 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
ee a ye vee ee — ey 
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Notices 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF 
GEORGIA 

The 109th annual session of the Uni- 
versalist Church of Georgia was held 
at Bowers Chapel, ten miles southeast 
of Elberton, Georgia, on August 9-10, 
for the purpose of electing officers, 
hearing reports, and transacting other 
business. 

Rufus B. McCall, Secretary 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSBRIP 
Received on Transfer from Kansas, 
Rey. Albert D. Bell, July 10, 1947. 
MERTON L, ALDRIDGE, Secretary 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Notice is hereby given that the Maine 
Fellowship Committee will meet at the 
Y.W.C_A. in Lewiston, August 19 at 
1:30 p.m. for the purpose of examining 
Rev. Milton M. McGorrill, DD. as to 
his fitness for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist Church, Dr. McGorrill is at 
present a clergyman in the Baptist de- 
nomination. ' 

Douglas H. Robbins, Secretary 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


July 27, 1947 .. . Voted restoration 
to Fellowship as ordained minister for 
Armon Cheek, Mukwonago, Wisconsin. 

Stanley C, Stall, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
OF INDIANA 


Official Call 
The One-hundredth annual meeting 
of the Universalist Convention of Indi- 
ana will be at St. John’s Universalist 
Church, of Muncie, Indiana, on Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, October 3, 4 and 
5, 1947, for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers and the transaction 
of such other business as may be legally 
considered, 
LOUANNA WILSON, Secretary 


THE UNIVERALIST CHURCH OF 
AMERICA - REPORT OF THE 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Pursuant to the instructions of the 
1941 Convention, the Nominating Com- 
mittee presents the following report: 

For President: Harold S. Latham, 

New Jersey. 
For Vice-Presidents: Presidents of 
ACUR Wray Han Grsnseae 
For Trustees for four years: 
Benjamin B. Hersey, New York 
Stanley Manning, Illinois 
Samuel F. Parker, Massachusetts 
Arthur W. McDavitt, Indiana 
Cyrus F. Springall, Massachusetts 
For Central Fellowship Committee: 
Fred B, Perkins, Rhode Island 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, Massachu- 
setts 
Ida M. Folsom, Massachusetts 
Max A. Kapp, New York 
Alfred S. Cole, Massachusetts 
Wallace G. Fiske, Connecticut 
J. Albert Robinson, Connecticut 
For Preacher of Occasional Sermon: 
Brainard F, Gibbons, Wisconsin 
Seth R. Brooks, Chairman 
Victor A. Friend 
William E. Gardner 
Ruth M. Pullman 
Fred C. Leining 
John Murray Atwood 
John M, Ratcliff 


NEW MEMBERS 1947 


Previously sreportedae = ee eee 762 
Albion, N. Y. (Pullman Memorial 
Churchys additional) ier ater 3 


Weymouth, Mass (First Church .. 28 


798 
CHRISTENINGS 1947 
Previously reported ereceyjei-li tense 357 
Albion, N. Y. (Pullman 
Memorial Chiui-ch:)sesesaeeienere 23 


Harrisville Rls aoe siete cte seat 3 
Weymouth, Mass, (First Church) 10 


| Reopening Day 


Cards 


$1.25 per 100 
20 cents per dozen 
@ 


Order from UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street 
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Boston 8, Mass. 


The Professional Standing : 
of Alice Cary Atwood : 
(continued from page 380) 


to the circulation of the list variously: 
called “Current Entries in Botany,” 
“Plant Science Literature,” etc., but I 
distinctly recall that in Amsterdam in 
1935, I was introduced to a student 
from Louvain as: coming from the U.S. 
Dept, of Agriculture, which institution | 
was promptly recognized and acknowl- 
edged as the ‘place from which we get 
the lists of Botanical Literature.’ | 

“Nothing could be further from my 
intention than to give the impression | 
that Miss Atwood worked alone. She 
was one of an efficient group whose con-| 
tributions to the research work of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture can never | 


be adequately recognized.” | 


CRACKLING 


A little boy was hurrying to school. 
He was late, so he kept saying: “Please 
God, don’t let me be late.” 

Suddenly he stumbled and fell. He got 
up, dusted himself off and muttered: 
“All right, you needn’t push me.” 

co * Eo 


The mistress found the maid carefully 
putting the grapefruit rinds in her little 
handbag. 

“Whatever are you doing with those 
things?” she asked. 

“T’se takin’ ’em home, Mis’ Jones, Dey 
makes mah garbage look so stylish.” 

* * * 


The regular routine of clerking ill 
suited the literary tastes and the way- 
ward habits of Charles Lamb. 

Once, at India House where he 
worked as a clerk, a superior said to 
him: “I have noticed, Mr. Lamb, that 
you come very late to the office.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the wit, “but you 
must remember that I leave early.” 

The oddness of the excuse silenced 
the reprover. 

ok 2k 


The new maid in the house had the 
habit of leaving the radio on from 
morning to night, and her mistress was 
driven almost crazy listening to serial 
plays. Finally the mistress gave orders © 
that the radio was to be silenced. The 
maid gave notice. 

“I do not care to work,” she said, 
“in a home where there are no cultural 
influences.” 

Boston Globe - 


* * * 


“You made a mistake in your paper,” 
said an indignant man, entering the 
editorial sanctum of a daily journal. 
“I was one of the competitors at an 
athletic entertainment last night, and 
you referred to me as the well-known 
lightweight champion.” 

“Well, are you not?” inquired the 
sporting editor. 

“No, I am nothing of the kind!” was 
the angry response. “And it is very 
awkward, because I am a coal dealer.” 
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